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“—An Exclusive, Natural Process 


that Develops Mellow Flavor’ 


Says Dr. Frank C. Gephart, Formerly Consulting Scientific Expert, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 








“As a result of my two years’ study 
of theageingof ClicquotClubGinger 
Ales—during which I have made 
extensive practical and scientific 
experiments—I find it to be an 
exclusive, natural ageing process 
that develops the delicate, mellow 
flavor. The chemistry of Nature 
achieves this result.’’ 
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R. FRANK C. GEPHART is an inter- 
nationally known authority on the 
chemistry of foods. He has brought the 
microscope and test tube of science to bear 
upon the ageing of Clicquot Club Ginger 
Ales—a process which has aroused the 
interest of many distinguished food 
authorities. ‘‘I have made,”’ says Dr. 
Gephart, “‘flavor quality comparisons of 
these beverages at various intermediate 
stages of their manufacture. I have, as 
well, studied this flavor development by 
exhaustive technical experiments in my 
laboratory in New York.”’ 


An Exclusive, Natural Process 

As a result, Dr. Gephart finds Clic- 
quot’s method of developing superior 
flavor to be an exclusive, natural process. 
He has observed and approved the two 
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steps involved .. . first, the ageing of the 
flavor-base to develop mellowness in the 
blend... and second, the ageing of the 
finished, bottled product to achieve final 
perfection of flavor. He has approved, 
too, the Clicquot bottling practice in 
which only brand-new bottles are used. 
A Simple Taste Test 

Every visitor to the plant at Millis, 
Mass., is asked to make a simple test. It 
is merely the comparison of the ‘‘new’’ 
Clicquot with the aged Clicquot as it is 
ready for shipment. The result of 
Nature's chemistry is at once apparent 


in the rich, mellow flavor—to be found 
only in Clicquot Club Ginger Ale. 


So when you pour this sparkling bev- 
erage, you may be sure that it is rich, ripe 
and digestible because it isaged 6 months. 


GINGER ALES 















Why not send for this interesting 
booklet, ‘«‘A Miracle of Nature’’? 
It includes some excellent recipes for 
desserts and salads as well as delight- 
ful warm-weather menus. It is free. 
Write the Clicquot Club Company, 
Millis, Mass. 





like The Clicquot Club Eskimos—Every Tuesday evening at 10 P. M., Eastern 
Standard Time, from WEAF, New York, and 40 associated radio stations. 
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OS HE is hardly expected to change a 
punctured tire. Now there is a tire so 
thick and tough in the tread, so stout in 
the cords, that in all probability it will 


never puncture. 
And you don’t like to think of her hav- 


ing to hold the steering wheel against a 
blow-out on a curve. This tire is so 
nearly permanent that it will normally 
last longer than the average owner keeps 
a car! 


You do want her to have all possible rid- 
ing comfort, and for all its immense 
strength this tire assures the fullest meas- 
ure of balloon tire physical comfort, plus 


peace-of-mind such as no other tire has 
ever given. 


GENERAL OFFICES: CONSHOHOCKEN, PA., U.S.A. 
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You know she appreciates style .. . let 
her look at this tire, the LEE Super De 
Luxe! Nothing else can vie with it, be- 
cause LEE of Conshohocken started where 


so-called “ultra” stopped. 


That’s LEE of Conshohocken through and 
through. The invulnerable LEE Super De 
Luxe, necessarily an extra-price tire, does 
typify the skiil and purpose which in- 
crease the value of every dollar spent for 
any tire by LEE of Conshohocken. 


No car comes equipped with these super 
tires, but if you will go to any LEE dealer, 
he will make you a very fair allowance 
on your present tires, new or worn, to- 


wards a set of these years-lasting, com- 
fortable-riding and safe LEE Supers. 
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Fhe LEE 
ALL PURPOSE REPAIR KIT 


is all that its name implies. Use 
it to repair inner tubes, rubber 
gloves, hot water bottles and 
many other rubber articles. 

LEE of Conshohocken makes a 
full line of repair materials, The 
quality, like a 6 ata LEE 


makes, is unexcelle 


Factories: CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. and YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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, oe DON’T FATTEN 


profits. 


Ma rkets 


An editorial by 
W.C. Dunlap, Vice-President 
in Charge of Sales 
The .dmerican Multigraph Sales Co. 





Do you 
know your market? 


_, gemeante business manage- 
ments today have developed a 
“cream-separator” technique. Con- 
cerns which grow amid today’s 
keenly competitive conditions have 
learned to take their nourishment 
from markets rich in profit . . . and 
to waste little or no effort on mar- 
kets that are too lean to furnish a 


living and repay cultivation. 
Dividing lines between ‘“‘cream 
markets” and “‘skim-milk markets” 
may be geographical, financial, in- 
dustrial, of occupational . .. or a 
combination of all four. The study 
it takes to determine them is well 
worth the effort. We have proved 


this to our own complete satisfac- 


tion by rigorous test and experi- 
ment. We say selective selling is the 
solution for today’s most pressing 
business problems because we have 
seen it work. 

For more than two years we have 
concentrated our major sales effort 


on preferred prospects . . . those 
prospects who, as indicated by 
statistical analysis, were in the best 
position to absorb our factory out- 
put. To assist in carrying out sucha 
program we have developed new 


Multigraph equipment which sim- 
plifies selective selling to a greater 
degree than was ever before possible. 

Here are the results: (1) Greater 
total sales volume than ever before; 
(2) Marked increase in net profits; 
(3) Larger earnings for our sales- 
men; (4) Uniformly improved col- 
lections. 

We shall be more than glad to 


discuss our experience in detail 
with any executive who is _ inter- 


ested. Please address your request 
directly to W. C. Dunlap, 1834 
East 40th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Thereisancw MULTIGAHAF/T 


for todays new selling conditions 


.. IN SKIM-MILK 
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Perpetual Subscriptions 
Sirs: 

Reading LETTERS, issue of June 10, was 
pleasingly surprised and struck by the originality 
(or so it seemed to me) of Subscriber Anders 
regarding inheritable subscriptions. Thought it 
was meant as an expression of Subscriber Anders’ 
extreme appreciation of Time and not as some- 
thing to be desired. Further surprised (also 
pleasantly) at TimMe’s serious consideration of it. 
Time is thus shown as ever open to new ideas. 

The point to all this: to satisfy my curiosity. 
Is the idea of inheritable subscriptions new? 
Has any periodical to date adopted the idea? 
If not here’s hoping Trae has the honor of 
being the first to offer such subscriptions. 

To Subscriber Anders a worthy reward for his 
originality (if the idea is original) but far be it 
from my means to render such reward. 

A C. to C. Reader 
FreD. W. KuNEsSH 
2nd Lieut., S.C., U.S.A. 

Fort Monmouth, 

Oceanport, N. J. 

To Subscribers Anders and Lindeman 
(Trme, Letters, June 10)—for their sug- 
gestions which resulted in the first perpet- 
ual, inheritable and transferable subscrip- 
tion in the history of publishing—free 
perpetual Trme subscriptions. Let others 
use coupon on p. 4.—Eb. 


Sirs: 

Congratulations on the happy thought, the 
speedy execution of the Perpetual subscription 
idea. Timeless and for all time it is entirely 
Time-like. Enclosed is my order; it will un- 
doubtedly be but one of many. 

ALBERT MCMASTERS 

Washington, D. C. 

As this issue went to press, Perpetual 
Subscription orders totalled 14.—Ep. 
ps. 

:. 
Mrs. Hoover’s Speed 
Sirs: 

Please note by the inclosed clipping [June 1] 
that the wife of the President was riding in 
New England, in Rhode Island to be explicit, at 
the rate of from 55 to 65 miles an hour. Accord- 
ing to the 1929 Automobile Green Book, Rhode 
Island speed law is as follows: 

““Speed—reasonable and proper. An excess 
of 20 miles per hour in built-up districts and 
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Published weekly by Time, Inc., at 2500 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Entered as second- 
class matter Jan. 21, 1928, at the postoffice at 
Chicago, Ill., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 

Editor: Henry R. Luce. | 

Managing Editor: John S, Martin. ; 

Associates: John Shaw Billings, Laird | 
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ford McGuinness, Robert C. McManus, _ Eliza- 
beth Moore, Francis deN. Schroeder, S. J. Woolf. 
Correspondence pertaining to editorial content 
should be sent to 205 East 42d Street, New York 
City. 

Advertising rates: For advertising 
reservations address Robert L. Johnson, Adi er- 
tising Manager, 205 East 42d Street, New York 
City. ' Wan 
Subscription rates: One year, in the U, S. and 
yossessions, Cuba, Mexico and South America, 
$5; Canada, $5.50; elsewhere, $6. 

] Binders holding a complete 


Ds 


rates and 


Binders: volume 
(26 issues and index) are available to subscribers 
at $3 each post-paid. The index is sent regularly 
as issued to all binder owners. F , 

Bound volumes: A limited number of copies 
of each volume with index are bound and are 
available to subscribers at $5 each. A few bound 
copies of Volumes VIII, IX, X, XI and XII are 
now available. ; ’ 

Address all correspondence regarding subscrip- 
tions, index, binders, bound volumes, to Roy, : 
Larsen, Circulation Manager, 2500 Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago, Tl. 
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| convinced her there was no 
safer way to invest her money” 


GENE C. GOULD, President of the 
San Juan County Bank, Friday Har- 
bor, Washington, tells how he helped 


a widow to financial independence. 





"Ee: Discs 


5 case was typical.” 


RS. B .. .’s case was typical,” 
said Mr. Gould. “‘She was a 
widow. We all know that widows who 
have been left sums of money in life 
insurance are particularly good prey 
for fake stock promoters and high 
pressure speculation men. 
“Mrs. B ... came to me one day 
and said: ‘Mr. Gould, how can I 
safely invest this $8,000 from my 
husband’s life insurance? I can live on 
my present earnings, and I want to in- 
vest this surplus for the future.’ 

“T immediately advised Mrs. B... 
to put her $8,000 in a group of sound 
bonds, which I selected for her. I 
convinced her that there was no safer 
way to invest her money. 

“That was twenty years ago,” Mr. 


Gould observed. “Today, Mrs. B... 


hasn’t a position—she doesn’t need 


one. By careful investment of the 
principal and consistent reinvestment 
of the interest from her $8,000, Mrs. 
has a modest competence, and 

is financially independent. 
“I have been pleased to advise 


many widows, in just such circum- 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


Straus BuILpINGs . 


Mr. Gene C. Gould, President of the San Fuan County 
Bank, Friday Harbor, Wash., is a banker held in high 
His father was President of 


esteem by his community. 
the San Fuan County Bank before him. 
Mr. Gould concluded, 


” «<< 
stances, and 


have shown them how to invest. their 


life insurance money in sound, 
safe securities.” 


Throughout America, in com- 
munitiesrangingfromlarge met- 
ropolitan centers to small trad- 
ing centers, bankers who have 
the confidenceof their commun- 
ities will invariably be found 


the most ardent advocates of 


S. W. STRAUS & CO. 


- - In New York, 565 Fifth Ave., In Chicago, Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd., In San Francisco, 79 Post St. 








safety as the first, and most 
important, principle for set- 
ting up a serious program of 
investing. Throughout Amer- 
ica, too, bankers favorably 
know Straus offerings and 
choose from them for recom- 
mendation to investors and 
for their own reserves. 

From bankers everywhere, 
investors seriously interested 
in findingconservativeoutlets 
for their funds, can get sound 
andsympatheticadvice. From 
a banker,as from a high grade 
investment house, theinvestor 
can learn how much he can 
reasonably expect to get, in in- 
come, from bonds that have 
the required degree of safety. 

The banker, or investment 
banker, also, can advise an 
investor how his investment 
program can be further forti- 
fied by judicious diversifica- 
tion among seasoned issues in 
widely separated fields—mu- 
nicipal, railroad, industrial, 
public utility, real estate, and 
foreign bonds. 

Indeed, from the offerings 
of S. W. Straus & Co., in all 
these groups of securities, 
thousands of investors have 
made their selections, many 
of them exclusively, for over 
twenty years and more. 

As a help to all who are in- 
terested in studying the prin- 
chal of sound investment, S. W. 
Straus & Co. has prepared an interest- 
ing, easy-to-understand 


booklet, “How toInvest 


Money.” Every person 
seriously concerned in 
safeguarding his future 
should ownacopy of this 
booklet. It will be sent 
without charge. Write 
for Booklet FF-1014 or 


fill in the coupon below. 


INCORPORATED 


Gentlemen: Please send me without obligation, a copy of Booklet FF-1014, ‘How to Invest Money.” 


Name 





Address__ 





© 1929, by S. W. Straus & Co. 
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| law enforcement. 


35 elsewhere, presumptive evidence of a 
rate of speed unreasonable or improper.” 
In fact should the wife of the passing motorist 
drive at this rate the State Police would more 
than likely require her presence before a judge. 
Somewhere I have heard that the President has 
instituted a committee for the investigation of 
Also I have heard at some 
time that “people who live in glass houses... 
etc.,” but, I suppose “Charity begins at home.” 
FLORENCE B. ELDRIDGE 
Newton Center, Mass. 


State personages and their wives are 
commonly accorded Courtesy of the Road 
by local officials. Would Critic Eldridge 
have this U. S. custom abolished?—Eb. 
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| Elliott’s Credit 


Sirs: 

My attention has just been called to a very 
elaborate article in your magazine (May 6) in 
regard to the magnificent plans for the construc- 
tion of the new buildings in the city of Washing- 
ton, and was somewhat surprised to note the 
fulsome praise you have bestowed on Senator 
Reed Smoot for putting his potent force back 
of this project and thus insuring its passage. I 
happen to be the author of the Elliott-Fernald 
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era as 
B E S U R E T O TA K E } act of May 25, 1926 which made this program OU. SU. let 
| possible, and I know that the potent force CONGRESSMAN ELLIOTT 
| exerted by Senator Smoot in this behalf is all ' : "a - 
———> | bunk. There has been a concerted movement “Senator Smoot ... all bunk. at 
here of late presumably started by Senator Smoot to 
| to grab the honor for this great work and you for anything but you can readily see that after 
have unwittingly perhaps been lending the pages having worked hard for four years to put over a | 
of your paper to assist in this little species of proposition like this that I cannot stand idly by 
© cS ae. . and see the fruits of my labors given to some ne 
I notice that you_ give the names of the other person. I also wish to remind you that I un 
| speakers in the U. S. Chamber of Commerce have gone out of my way in order to accommo- 
| building on the development of Washington but date your representatives when they have come i nes 
| you ignore the fact that I addressed the meet- nto my office looking for things. . . . the 
ing and substituted for me the name of Chief Ricuarp N. ELiorr ; 
Justice Taft who was present but took no part Congress of the United States inf 
| in the ceremonies. I am taking the liberty of Washtneton D.C cf ’ 
’ | mailing you a copy of my speech made on that ia a 
When you leave on your vacation BE | occasion, and also one that I expect to make Rump am 
i) | at the laying of the Cornerstone of the Depart- 
SURE TO TAKE-Dress Sets. You Ildance | ment of Commerce on next Monday. . -I have Sirs: { enc 
of course — perhaps some formal din- not been asking any person to give me credit May I join for a moment the crowd which | the 
_— | a delights in taking Time to task? 
ners. Dress Sets—well Krements . *Libelous phrase deleted.—Ep. On page 50 of the issue of June 3 is a foot- | are 
They have just the flair—the correctness : | led 
, 
—the style. You don’t have to THINK | but 
, ‘ 
about them—you KNOW they're cor- | | ‘ 
rect. There they are in their attractive t | S b ° ti me: 
cases—for Tuxedo or Full Dress. erpe ua U SCrIp 10n | Am 
tur 
In announcing a Perpetual TIME Subscription, the publishers believe _| lars 
their action is without precedent in Publishing history. Life Sub- | | : 
e rs scriptions there have been. But the thought of TIME’s being limited | mel 
¢ . to a single lifetime is incongruous. TIME is timeless and so, too, is | } 
TIME’s Perpetual Subscription. | se 
or - Sixty dollavs, payable at the expiration of your present subscription, 
ill bring TIME duri lifetime— hei Ee cou 
will bring to you during your lifetime—to your heir an is 
BE SURE TO TAKE a Krements Wrist heir—to the end of TIME. nan 
Watch Band. You'll need a wrist watch | Perpetual Subscriptions are transferable, inheritable, non-cancelable. tion 
Enter your Perpetual Subscription now—when your present subscrip- 


more than ever—hiking—playing tennis | 


USE THE to e 


tion expires you will receive a bill for $60. Once paid, TIME forever "1 





—boating. Krements bands are the COUPON safter will bring to you and your de- 
counterparts of fine watches—comfort- 4 scendants all the news of all the world —..% 
able—mannish—great for sport—the Sy eee eee eee: | "ae 
3 y (Perpetual Subscriptions require no addi- | dent 
bock securely. tional payment for Canadian or Foreign | : 
Postage.) The Weekly Newsmagazine | \ or] 
| | LL 
| Corr 
@ ® | Roy E. Larsen, Circulation Manager, TIME ia 
2500 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, III. a 
of fi 
You may enter my name as a Perpetual TIME Subscriber. At the expira- Publ 
BE SURE TO TAKE Cuff Links. Those tion of my present subscription, send me a bill for $60, which amount I will then Ph. 
smart new shirts you will have—and | promptly remit. men 
Univ 
| 


rements Links are the best you can | 
buy—and what a choice of designs! | 
Style galore! 





Name (Please Print) 





Address-— : 








Featured at the smarter shops for men. 


KREMENTZ & CO., NEWARK, N. J. 


Signature 
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A BLUNT 
STATEMENT 


about Testimonials 
IN ADVERTISING 


6 yen time has come to speak out 
bluntly on the subject of testimonial 
letters in advertising. Pay enough, to 
certain sorts of people, and you can get 
a testimonial for anything from shoes 
to cosmetics. 

The Alexander Hamilton Institute has 
never published a letter of endorsement 
unless it came voluntarily from a busi- 
ness executive—and from one to whom 
the writing of such letters was a very 
infrequent occurrence. 

When a man like E. E. Amick says, “I 
am not in the habit of writing letters of 
endorsement,” he speaks for the tens of 
thousands of successful men whose letters 
are in the Institute files. Such men are 
led to write, not from any selfish motive, 
but from a feeling of obligation to others. 

“T have made a good many invest- 
ments during the last ten years,” Mr. 
Amick continues, “but none which re- 
turned, on the amount involved, such 
large dividends or benefits as the invest- 
ment in the Modern Business Course.” 

Read over the list of the members of 
the Advisory Council. Only one motive 
could induce such men to lend their 
names and influence—a sincere corivic- 
tion that this training is a vital service 
to every growing business man. 

The present Council consists of: GENERAL 
T. CoLeman puPont, D.C.S., Business Ex- 
ecutive; Percy H. Jounston, LL.D., Presi- 
dent of the Chemical National Bank of New 
York; Dexter S. Kimpauti, A.B., M.E., 
LL.D., Dean of the College of Engineering, 
Cornell University; Joun Hays Hammonp, 
D.Sc., LL.D., Consulting Engineer; Frep- 
Erick H, Hurpan, B.C.S., C.P.A., Member 
of firm, Hurdman and Cranstoun, Certified 
Public Accountants; JEREMIAH W. JENKs, 
Ph.D., LL.D., Research Professor of Govern- 


ment and Public Administration, New York 
University. 








Scan the names of some of the men who 
have gladly written their appreciation of the 
Course and Service: Ezra F. Hersuey, 
Treasurer, Hershey Chocolate Company; 
Georce M. Verity, President, American 
Rolling Mill Company (Armco Iron); Wi1- 
L1aM WRIGLEY, Jr., President, William Wrig- 
ley, Jr., Company (Wrigley’s Gum) ; Francis 
A. Countway, President, Lever Bros. Com- 
pany (Mfrs. of Lux and Lifebuoy Soap); Roy 
W. Howarp, Chairman, Board of Directors, 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 

Such men support the Institute as the 
alumni of any great university support 
their Alma Mater, because they have 
tested its training in their own lives and 
are glad of an opportunity to express 
their appreciation. 

More than 378,000 business men 
have enrolled with the Alexander Hamil- 
ton Institute. The number increases by 
hundreds every week. And the significant 
fact is that a very large proportion of the 
new enrollments come through the en- 
thusiastic cooperation of men enrolled 
in the past—the older executive advising 
the younger in his preparation for larger 
success. 

We make two simple requests of men 
who are looking forward, and who desire 
to shorten, as much as possible, the path 
to important positions and generous in- 
come. First, talk to somebody who has 
tested this Course and Service—anyone 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


Executive Training for Business Men 


“The wisest investment I ever made.” E. E. 
Amick, Vice-President, First National Bank of 
Kansas City, gives this unsolicited endorsement 
of the Alexander Hamilton Institute Course. 


at all. We are willing to stand or fall on 
the verdict of any man who has had con- 
tact with us. Second, send for the little 
book, “Forging Ahead in Business,” 
which tells the whole story of the Course 
and Service, and answers all questions. 
Give yourself a half hour of quiet think- 
ing, with this book in your hand, in your 
own office or home. 


Now available—3 new Courses 
“Forging Ahead in Business” is particu- 
larly worth sending for at this time be- 
cause it gives the facts about the newly 
announced Courses in: 


Marketing Management 

Production Management, and 

Finance Management 
Prepared in answer to an increasing de- 
mand for special training to meet mod- 
ern conditions, these new Courses are 
considered by Percy H. Johnston, Presi- 
dent of the Chemical National Bank of 
New York, “The most significant step 
in business education in ten years.” 

Send for your copy of the new edition 

of this famous booklet today. 


To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 843 
Astor Place, New York City. (In Canada 
address Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., 
C. P. R. Building, Toronto.) 

Send me the latest edition of “Forging Ahead 
in Business,”’ together with full information 
about the new Management Courses. 
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WORLD NEWS STORIES OF THE KOHLER ELECTRIC PLANT — No. 4 










come 
the Palace is 


ALL LIT U 


ANBURY wanted to know. The whole city and a dozen other 
D towns in southwestern Connecticut were black as a pocket 
that night last March when a clinging snow grounded the current 
and put the electric lines out of action. 

Danbury wanted to know how it happened that, with every other 
business in town hustling for candles in hope of salvaging some 
crumbs of Saturday night’s bustling patronage, the Palace Theatre 
was blazing with electric light—hanging out the S. R. O. sign— 
while rivals ground their teeth. 

The explanation proved to be a simple one. The Palace had two 
10-K. W. Kohler Electric Plants, installed in readiness to “cut in” 
automatically the moment the city current failed. Ready they were 
—and all that Saturday night the Palace owned the town. 


Wherever real electricity is needed 

Incidents like this, reflecting the utter reliability of Kohler Electric 
Plants, show why these machines are the usual choice of those who 
want the best electricity, for emergency or everyday service. 

Kohler Electric Plants light great country estates and palatial 
yachts. They bring city convenience to farms, ranches and summer 
cottages. They travel with engineers and explorers. Mail the coupon 
for data about models from 800 watts to 10 K. W., suitable for any 
requirement. 


KOHLER OF KOHLER 


Kohler Co. 
Founded 1873 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF KOHLER PLUMBING FIXTURES 


Se SY ER OE OS ND A AE OR WR ES CR ES mS IR ee Re BS OR 
Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. T. 6-24-29 
Gentlemen: Please send the Kohler Electric Plant catalogue. 





2 om Ome ad A) Be Shipping Point 


Sheboygan, Wis. 
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| of sitting even the rump wore thin. 


| Mass.” 


note evidently purporting to explain the term 
“rump” used by the Van Sweringens in referring 
to the Taplin meeting of the Wheeling and Lake 
Erie stockholders. It reads “. . . The portion of 
Parliament remaining [after Pride’s Purge] was 
the original ‘rump’ meeting—i.e., a portion of 
the original whole.” Fiddlesticks! Rump doesn’t 
mean “a portion of the original whole,” it means 
the sitting part, i.e., the portion of Parliament 
which continued to sit after December 6, 1648, 
when 47 members were arrested and 96 others 
turned back from the door. The former were 
lodged in a nearby inn called Hell, where, says 
C. E. Montagu, they spent the night “in some 
discomfort” (Montagu, Political History of Eng- 
land, 1603-1660), p. 345. But after some years 
On April 


20, 1653, Cromwell dissolved it putting in its 


| place a select body of hand-picked “representa- 
| tives” 
| metaphor, the ‘Barebones Parliament.” 


called, with due regard to the original 


And another thing. On page 64 of the same 
issue occurs this statement, “Constance Morrow, 
15, is a sophomore at Milton Academy, Milton, 
Is she really? If so, she must be a— 
what is it?—transvestite. 

HaArRISON DALE 

Oxford, Ohio. 


Milton Academy Girls’ School, one of 


| three departments of Milton Academy, is 


for girls from 12 to 18; offers a college 
preparatory and elective course.—Eb. 


—_—_ 


Wrong Number 
Sirs: 

In your copy of Time, June 3, under “Miscel- 
lany,” I read about the man in Brooklyn who 
answered the telephone when it was the wrong 
number and in doing so saved himself and family 
from dying by poisonous gases. 

This letter is to report an incident which 
happened in this town not long ago of a woman 
whose telephone rang at three o’clock in the 
morning. She fell down stairs and broke her leg. 
Another member of the family answered the 
telephone and was informed that the party had 
the wrong number. This woman did not thank 
the telephone operator. 

Dr, J. NortH Evans 
General Surgeon 
Columbus, Neb. 


— oe 


Taggers Tagged? 





Sirs: 

For quite a while I have been watching the 
license tags on the automobiles that visit Cali- 
fornia, and I wish your advice on a very curious 
phenomenon. All the states of this country and 
the provinces of Canada require two tags, one 
in front and one in the rear, and both exactly 
alike.* However, three states, Arkansas, Texas 
and Tennessee, at various time, have seen fit to 
require the word “front” on the front license, 
and “rear” on the rear one.+ It occurred to me 
in this connection that these States have passed 
laws banning the teaching of the theory of 
organic evolution in state-aided schools. Will 
you kindly get your staff of psychologists, 
anthropologists, etc., busy on this question, and 
inform me whether there is any connection be- 
tween the danger of teaching evolution and the 
necessity of marking both ends of the car 
differently? 

Just last week I saw evidence that at least 
one person from the three above named States 
had a sense of humor. He had the “rear’’ license 
plate in front, and the “front” plate on the 


| rear. More power to him! 





Tuomas T. GILL 
Santa Fe Springs, Calif. 





paams 
None the Worse 
Sirs: 

Following my notification from Hon. Pasquale 
De Cioco, Royal Vice Consul of Italy, that H. 
M. Vittorio Emanuele had conferred upon the 
writer of this the Order of Knighthood in the 
Order of the Crown of Italy for his paintings 
of Rome, and being thereby (and not perhaps, 
unnaturally) somewhat overcome, I ventured to 
share the news with Time. 

That you should ignore the matter “in toto” is 


| perhaps not surprising, and it is, of course, quite 





*Wrong. South Carolina, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, Florida require but one tag. 
+Another such State is Louisiana. 
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1 World’s largest manu- 
facturer of steel building 
products. 


2 Everysteel product for 
any kind of permanent 
construction. 


3 Steel buildings of var- 
ious types and sizes from 
stock units. 


4 Prompt delivery from 
Truscon warehouses and 
from dealers’ stocks. 


5 Nation-wide sales and 
engineering organization 
for personal service. 


TRUSCON 











HE old time temporary buildings of earlier days have given way to the 
permanent construction of modern times. And in this development, 
Truscon has played an outstanding part. Recognized for more than 25 years 
as the central source for every steel building product and for authentic 


information on all matters pertaining to permanent construction, Truscon 
brings to the building industry great resources and facilities and a wealth of 
practical experience. Consequently, architects, contractors and owners select 
Truscon products with more than usual confidence. They know the record 
of Truscon for performance and for quality. And they know they can de- 
pend on Truscon’s far-reaching co-operative service, extending from original 
plan to finished structure to provide “permanent buildings with economy.” 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Engineering and Sales Offices in Principal Cities. 
Main Plant in Youngstown. Factories in Cleveland, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, Walkerville and Japan. 


The Truscon Laboratories, Detroit; Foreign Trade 
Division, New York; The Trussed Concrete Steel Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, Walkerville, Ont. 





MODERN STEEL PRODUCTS FOR EVERY TYPE OF MODERN CONSTRUCTION 


Complete lines include All Types of Steel Windows and Operators for them—Integral Door Jamb and Trim—All 
Types of Steel Doors—Steeldeck Roofs— Metal Lath and Hy-Rib—Steel Joists— Reinforcing Steel —Road Reinforce- 
ment—Steel Poles and Towers—Pressed Steel—Steel Boxes and Platforms— W aterproofing— Maintenance Products. 
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Two Stocks in Every 


Investment Trust 


and they are NOT 
Am. Tel. & Tel. 


General Motors 
General Electric 


U. S. Steel 
Electric Bond & Share 
Atchison 


These two stocks are less known market favorites, 
though included in most investment selections 


Recommended also by 
TILLMAN SURVEY 


Pagraesis considered as long-pull investments, 


yet we 


recommended these stocks in the fall of 1928 for purchase 
for Short-Swing possibilities. In May our clients were advised 


to sell, at profits of 89 and 152 points. 


This is not unusual. Almost always our recommendations for 
short-swing profits are seasoned stocks found in the lists of most 


investment trusts— 


for the greatest profits naturally come in the strongest securities. 
Our analysis of the 40 great market groups constantly uncovers 
bargains in those groups with the greatest profit possibilities. 


How our forecasting science digs out the real bargains in each 
market, how it shows our clients how to tell the strong from the 
weak stocks, and how it has followed the two stocks mentioned 


above through the recent erratic market— 


is told in a special report that points out definitely what action 
to take for surest profit in these and other issues. If you hold 
these two stocks this valuable report will safeguard your posi- 
tion. If not, it will show you what action is indicated on other 


securities in which you may be interested. 





Valuable Report—FREE 
Send for this Report NOW, without obligation. It will show you definite 
steps to profit in Short-Swing trading. We will send also “The Science of 
Price Forecasting” which makes clear how to tell when to buy and when to 


sell for greatest Stock Market profit. 


Use the Coupon 
for your convenience 


_and profit 
THE 


ILLMAN CURVE 


~aBOSTON.«~ | GURVE 
25 HUNTINGTON AVENUE 


Please send Special Report on 


above 


stocks, and ‘*The Science 


of Price Forecasting” to 


Name 


Street 


City 


State 


(T 1) 
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within your rights, and your admirable magazine 
is, in the writer’s estimation, none the worse for 
the omission. 
GEORGE WHARTON EDWARDS 
Greenwich, Conn. 


Early Did It 


Sirs: 

I respectfully refer you to your “Hatched, 
Matched, Dispatched” caption in Letters De- 
partment, TimE, May 27. 

Twenty-five years or so ago, Editor Early of 
the Cannelton (Ind.) Telephone in that manner 
designated births, marriages, deaths respectively, 
in his up and doing little paper. 


. X. HENNING. 


O 


San Mateo, Calif. 


No Sooty Relic 
Sirs: 

As a reader of Time, and a resident of Jersey 
City for 40 years, I resent your description of 
our city as set forth in your article on page 16, 
issue of May 27. Jersey City is not, as you 
say, “ . a sooty relic teeming with foreign 
blood.’ Like any large city, it has some for- 
eigners among its residents, but they are in the 
minority. And certainly they are not looked 
upon as a liability, which your reference to 
“foreign blood” would imply. 


FRANK J. Davis 








Jersey City, N. J. 
Yellow Kids 


Sirs: 
“Because he used yellow paper for some 
of his editions of the New York World, 
and because his paper, avoiding con- 
temporary stodginess, sought for ‘hu- 
man interest.’” (Timr, May 27.) 

I think you are mistaken in this! I have 
been a constant reader of the New York World 
for some 30 years and have no recollection of 
its editions ever having been printed on yellow 
paper. The origin of the opprobious “yellow 
journalism” came about through a “comic” 
drawn by R. F. Outcault, called “The Yellow 
Kid.” This appeared first in the World; scored 
such a hit that Hearst bought Outcault away 
from Pulitzer. It depicted a street gamin who 
wore a yellow night shirt, on which was in- 
scribed all the gutter chatter and slang of that 
day, and it was out of that incident that the 
term “yellow journalism” was coined. 

Louis B. Parsons 

New York City. 

Reader Parsons is correct. The Out- 
cault strip was called “Hogan’s Alley.” It 
was continued in the World, after Out- 
cault went to Hearst, by George B. Tuks. 


| Then there were two ‘Yellow Kids,” two 
yellow journals.—Ep. 


—<« 





Brownsville-Mexico City 
Sirs: 

Referring to our Brownsville-Mexico City line 
(Time, May 27) you state that there are two 
stops and that the price of the fare is $200 
U. S. Cy. There is but one stop and the fare 
is $100 U.S. Cy., or an equivalent of $200 pesos 


Mex. Gold. 
W. L. Morrison 
Manager Traffic Department 
Cia. Mexicana de Aviacion, S.A. 
Tampico, Mexico. 


a 





Serologist Kahn 
Sirs: 

Your article about Architect Kahn should have 
everybody’s approval: only a great and good 
man gives away $75,000 of earned income yearly. 
But in your parenthetical allusion to other note- 
worthy bearers of that name you inadvertently 
missed an opportunity to do justice to a great 
scientist. Reuben L. Kahn of the faculty of the 
University of Michigan gave last year to charity 
about $75 but nevertheless also received an invi- 


tation from the Russian government to come to 


Moscow, which he accepted as he also accepted 
invitations from scientific societies of London, 
Paris, Berlin, Edinburgh and Copenhagen. Prof. 
Kahn is a serologist and in the scientific world 
the position that Serologist Kahn holds is quite 
as exalted as the place occupied by Architect 
Kahn in the industrial world. 


H. S. BARTHOLOMEW 


Lansing, Mich. 
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) STERL SHEETS for EVERY 
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eee Vee |/ HE SHEETS that come from our 


\ great mills are not alone insensible 
i | a metal—but have rolled into them the 
\ skill and craftsmanship that only a great 
organization like this can make possible. 

It is not a mere phrase to say ‘‘Steel Sheets for 
every purpose.’ We manufacture Black and Gal- 
vanized Sheets; Special Sheets for the automotive, 
metal furniture, enameling, electrical and other 
specialized industries; Formed Roofing and Siding 
Products; Tin and Terne Plates—all of which rep- 
resent the best-known standards of production. 






Quality— AMERICAN —Service! 


\ eee te: 
The ORIGINAL Copper Steel! ao 
When added rust-resistance is an important factor, ( {* 
specify for KEYSTONE COPPER STEEL—made by 

this Company, the first to produce copper steel 
alloy sheets—outlasting all other sheets in test and 
actual service. Sold by leading metal merchants. 
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For information write nearest District Sales Office: Chicago, Cincinnati, Denver, Detroit, New Orleans, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and St. Louis. Contributor to SHeeT STEEL TRADE EXTENSION COMMITTEE. 
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‘|<; American Sheet and Tin Plate Company /{ 


; Ai s General Offices: Frick Building, PirtsBURGH, Pa. — E ; ie j 
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PRINCIPAL SUBSIDIARY MANUFACTURING COMPANIES: Dependable Service 
AMERICAN BripGE COMPANY CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY ILLINoIs STEEL COMPANY Te LoraAINn STEEL COMPANY 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY Cyctone Fence COMPANY MINNESOTA STEEL COMPANY TESNESSEE COAL, IRON & R. R. COMPANY 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE COMPANY FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING AND Dry Dock CoMPANY NATIONAL TuBE COMPANY UnrversaL PoRTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


Pacific Coast Distributors—United States Stee! Products Company, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Honolulu, Export Distributors—United States Steel Products Company, New York City 
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THERE IS A QUALITY ABOUT IT 
EASY TO RECOGNIZE. BUT DIFFICULT TO DEFINE 


WHEN you see a Lincoln gliding 
along the avenue, or standing at 
rest before a well-known door, you 
may sense in it a quality which sets 
it apart, a little, in your mind—a 
quality which causes you to re- 
member it, and recall its image, 
long after the more immediate con- 
cerns of the day are disposed of 
and forgotten. 

That quality is not easy to define. 
You might look for it in the grace 
and balance of the car, its comfort, 
its smooth and effortless perform- 
ance. You might see it in the basic 
design and engineering, or the re- 
strained elegance of its appoint- 
ments... . But as a matter of fact, 
it is from all these things collec- 
tively that the Lincoln derives its 
character. And the key-note of that 
character is sincerity. 


Sincerity. In this one word. is 


summed up the whole principle of 


Lincoln construction. To build an 
automobile without compromise, 
without concession, in accordance 
with the highest ideals of efficacy 


and beauty .. . that is the wish of 


the makers of the Lincoln . . . “as 


nearly perfect a motor car as it is 
possible to produce.” 









“AS NEARLY PERFECT A MOTOR 


THE LINCOLN 


THE TWO-WINDOW TOWN 
SEDAN 


A motor car of great individu- 
ality and restrained elegance, 
commodious yet smart. It is 
particularly convenient for 
city and suburban use. 







CAR AS IT IS POSSIBLE TO PRODUCE” 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS _ 








THE PRESIDENCY 


“Constructive Start” 

At noon one day last week President 
Hoover walked solemnly from the Cabinet 
Room through the short passage to his 
own office. Behind him came a small pro- 
cession of House and Senate leaders. The 
President seated himself at his broad desk, 
hitched his chair closer, reached out and 
drew to him a document labeled: 

H.R. 1. An Act to establish a Federal 
Farm Board to promote the effective mer- 
chandising of agricultural commodities in 
interstate and foreign commerce and to 
place agriculture on a basis of economic 
equality with other industries. 

Vice President Curtis looked over Presi- 
dent Hoover’s right shoulder, watched him 
pick up a pen, dip it in ink, write at the 
bottom of the document the word ‘“Her- 
bert.””’ Then he put the pen down. Speaker 
Longworth, on the left, watched him pick 
up a second pen, dip it in ink, write the 
word “Hoover.” Then the President looked 
up, smiled. He had got at last what he 
wanted as farm relief. 


He handed the first pen to Chairman 
McNary of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and the second to Chairman 
Haugén of the House Committee on Agri- 
culture who, with many another, were 
ranked behind him for the ceremony. 
“Now, all still for just a minute... . 
Look this way, Mr. President! Once more 
now!” cried the newscamera men. 

Immensely satisfied, the President said: 
“After many years of contention we have 
at last made a constructive start at agri- 
cultural relief. . . .” Soon he was again 
given cause for satisfaction. Congress ap- 
propriated the $150,000,000 required to 
start the machinery set up in the new law 
(see p. 12), to select “farm-minded” mem- 
bers of the New Federal Farm Board. 
There were some 200 candidates for these 
positions. 

The Hoover victory in his first major 
fight with the Congress was not easily won. 
To get what he wanted—a farm bill with- 
out a federal subsidy—he had to sacrifice 
his tenet that a President should never 
interfere with Congress, should never dic- 
tate to it on legislation. When, earlier in 
the week, the Senate had ignored his ad- 
vice and voted to uphold its export deben- 
ture plan, the President very definitely 
interfered, very distinctly dictated. 

First he made an appeal to the country, 
thus: “The vote in the Senate today adds 
further delay to farm relief and may 
gravely jeopardize the enactment of legis- 
lation. . . . I earnestly hope that the Con- 
gress will enact the conferees’ report. . . .” 

Then, to clinch his hope, he summoned 
to the White House seven congressional 





DreLomat Dawes 


“People like myself should settle the 
world’s affairs.” 
(See col. 3) 
leaders for an extraordinary conference. In 
the cool of the evening and for the space 
of an hour President Hoover told them 
what they must do to unsnarl the legisla- 
tive tangle at the Capitol. Leader Watson 
informed the President the Senate would 
not back down on its debenture plan until 
the House had voted openly against it. 
Speaker Longworth said the House did not 
want to vote openly on the debenture plan. 


Then the President spoke: “‘The House 
must vote’—and vote it did. 
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THE CABINET 


Hustler © 

“TI have never been a diplomat. I have 
many faults, but somehow, I am sure you 
will put up with them, as have my own 
people.” 

Thus did Charles Gates Dawes, new- 
fledged Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James's, shrewd, Rooseveltian master of 
the art of self-projection, greet the. British 
nation last week. The international air had 
suddenly become filled with clouds of in- 
cense and Anglo-American goodwill. Prime 
Minister MacDonald was planning to go 
and talk with President Hoover about 
naval disarmament. Astute Mr. Dawes 
made it clear that he would try to keep 
beatific sentiment from cloying by playing 
his role of hustling, plain-spoken, rough- 
diamond American. 

Even before he left the S. S. Olympic, 
he unhinged his famed underslung pipe and 
explained its mechanism to fascinated Eu- 
ropean journalists. Told of the intensive 
social obligations of an Ambassador, the 
heavy dinners he must endure, he replied: 
“T’ve been dining out in Washington for 
four years and have yet to remember gain- 
ing anything from it. I would as soon talk 
diplomacy with a man with a pipe in his 
mouth as any other way. My first two 
months in England will be reserved for 
my dear old friends of the British Army 
and the reparations dealings. I want to 
see General Sir Travers Clark [Wartime 
Chief of the British Supply Service] who 
saved the American Army during the first 
few months of the War.” 

An English newsman inquired if the 
British public were to enjoy the famed. 
picturesque Dawesian vocabulary. “Hell’s 
bells, no!” said the discreetly indiscreet 
Ambassador. “I’m a diplomat now. I've 
got to don kid glove manners.” 

Ray Atherton, Chargé d’Affaires of the 
U. S. Embassy in London, helped signalize 
the beginning of the Dawesian régime by 
saying he would name his newborn daugh- 
ter Helen Maria, after the most widely 
publicized expletive. 

The new Ambassador hustled to Lon- 
don, hustled to his desk at No. 4 Gros- 
venor Gardens, Mrs. Dawes and daughter 
Virginia sped to the Ambassadorial home 
in Prince’s Gate (once J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan’s), began unpacking furniture. Early 
the next day Mr. Dawes decked himself in 
a morning coat, clapped a silk hat on his 
head, hustled to Paddington Station, where 
British Foreign Secretary Arthur Hender- 
son stood stiffly awaiting. Mr. Dawes 
grabbed his hand. said something to make 
him smile, hustled into a train for Windsor 
to present his credentials to the King. No 
predecessor had ever done this so soon 
after his arrival. 
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At Windsor there were carriages, foot- 
men in scarlet, outriders on stamping white 
horses. The Dawes topper gleamed in the 
sun. The Dawes smile flashed at jolly 
Britons. Soon King George was holding 
his first audience with a foreign diplomat 
in seven months. Queen Mary showed Mrs. 
Dawes the castle. 

After a half-hour, out hustled Ambassa- 
dor Dawes. He flung a few words to the 
newsmen: “I found King George delight- 
ful. I do not know what the usual cere- 
mony is. I merely presented mry credentials 
and stopped at his invitation for a chat. 
His Majesty was looking very well.” 

That night the Dawes baggage was 
hustled aboard a train for Scotland. Next 
morning the Ambassador was gazing hap- 
pily at heaths and highlands. Well-primed, 
Hustler Dawes quoted Macbeth at the 
newsmen: 

.. . What are these 

So wither'd and so wild in their attire? 

The meeting with Mr. MacDonald fol- 
lowed, at Forres on Moray Firth. Two 
days later the Ambassador was to speak 
before royalty at the Pilgrims Society din- 
ner in London. The same day, the Prime 
Minister was to address the dour fisher- 
folk of nearby Lossiemouth, his birthplace. 
They agreed to have both speeches touch 
on all-important naval reduction, and 
issued a joint ccmmunique to the effect 
that their speeches, when delivered, should 
be regarded as the starting point of a new 
disarmament movement in which “other 
naval powers are expected to co-operate.” 

To round off his diplomatic debut, 
Hustler Dawes added this final fillip: “I 
consider that the time of old-fashioned 
diplomats is over and that people like my- 
self, who are not careerists, have an op- 
portunity for settling the affairs of the 
world.” 


THE CONGRESS 

The Senate Week 

Work Done. The Senate of the U. S. 
last week: 
@ Adopted (48-37) the conference report 
on the Census & Reapportionment bill. 
@ Rejected a resolution by Idaho’s Borah 
to instruct the finance committee to limit 
tariff revision to the agricultural schedules. 
@ Rejected (46-43) the Debentureless 
conference report on Farm Relief; later 
adopted it (74-8). 
@ Rejected (43-37) a motion of North 
Dakota’s Nye discharging the Immigration 
Committee from considering a resolution 
to postpone National Origins. 
@ Voted $150,000.000 for expenditures 
under farm relief bill. 
The House Week 

Work Done. The House of Repre- 
sentatives last week: 
@ Voted (250-113) against the Debenture 
provision in the Farm Relief bill; later 
adopted viva voce the conference report 
on this measure. The bill went to the 
President for signature (see p. 11). 
@ Debated Prohibition killings (see p. 
16). 
@ Voted $150,000.000 for expenditures 
under farm relief bill. 





Mr. Watson’s Week 

Three months ago, when James Eli Wat- 
son of Indiana was chosen by his Repub- 
lican colleagues to lead them in the Sen- 
ate, many were the predictions of trouble 
ahead for the north wing of the Capitol. 
Last week that trouble came, brimming up 
in the Senate to give Leader Watson a bad 
time. 

Large of pate and paunch, small of eye 
and aim, Leader Watson perfectly typifies 
the old-style politician with whom the 
Hoover Administration is supposed to 
have little in common. But for that cir- 
cumstance, Leader Watson could scarcely 





© International 
DEFENDANT WATSON 


“7 always try to be good natured.” 


have asked for more favorable auspices 
when he set out in March to lead his party 
in the Senate: a successful election; a 
majority (on paper) of 16 Republican 
votes in the Senate; a Democratic opposi- 
tion lacking a definite program; a new 
President, potent with the prestige of un- 
distributed patronage. But even with these 
advantages Leader Watson, thought many 
of his fellow Republicans last week, made 
a poor fist of steering the Senate. 

Perhaps Leader Watson’s troublesome 
week was partly due to the heat. In the 
Senate the temperature rose close to 
100° F. In the House it was a comfortable 
“0° F. The House has a modern cooling 
system, the Senate’s is not yet installed. 
With electric fans out of commission, 
Senators puffed, perspired, languished in 
linens. Leader Watson, clad in a light 
grey suit, wearing white silk socks and 
blancoed shoes, mopped his head with a 
handkerchief and wearily remarked: “I 
always try to be good natured.” 

The Senate’s behavior on Farm Relief 
(see p. 13) reflected small, if any, credit 
upon the Watson leadership. Twice had 
he failed to stem the Debenture Plan tide 
in the Senate, finally leaving it to Presi- 
dent Hoover to interpose his own political 
authority to straighten out the legislative 
mess. 


President Hoover had wanted a sus- 
pension of National Origins. Leader Wat- 
son last week was unable to muster enough 
party votes to consummate that Hoover 
wish, was even absent himself on the roll 
call. 

With the Tariff rolling along toward the 
Senate, the Watson leadership collapsed 
utterly. Where the President had declared 
for a “limited” tariff revision, Leader Wat- 
son declared for a “general” tariff revision 
and then, amid heckling, attempted to 
draw a fine distinction between “general” 
revision and “unlimited revision’? which 
he technically opposed. His argument: 
there would be 4,400 items in an “un- 
limited” tariff bill; the pending tariff bill 
contains only 3,000 items; ergo, it is a 
“general” bill. 

When Idaho’s Senator Borah attempted 
to instruct the Finance Committee to limit 
tariff revision to the agricultural schedules, 
Leader Watson interposed “violent” ob- 
jections. 

The manner in which Leader Watson led 
the Senate brought down upon that body a 
volley of editorial abuse. It was accused 
of perversity and pique. The Press harped 
upon uncomplimentary comparisons: the 
late great Henry Cabot Lodge would never 
have permitted such legislative chaos; 
Charles Curtis had steered a far straighter 
course. 

Leader Watson’s troubles were not con- 
fined to the Senate, where only a minority 
seemed willing to follow him. In Indianap- 
olis last week he was made a defendant in 
a $50,000 damage suit growing out of his 
alleged membership in the Ku Klux Klan. 

One William M. Rogers, Indiana Klans- 
man, had sworn before a Senate committee 
that upon a trip to Washington in 1926 he 
had applied to Senator Watson for assist- 
ance in getting a Government job, that 
Senator Watson had proudly exhibited a 
Klan imperial passport, had claimed high 
membership in the order. 

This testimony greatly distressed Sen- 
ator Watson, then an active presidential 
candidate. He denied the Rogers state- 
ment but not, according to his friends, 
emphatically, convincingly enough. There- 
after, according to the charges in the 
Rogers damage suit, Candidate Watson, 
Republican National Committeeman M. 
Burt Thurman and six other Indiana poli- 
ticians (all defendants in this case) con- 
spired to compel Plaintiff Rogers to re- 
verse his testimony given the Senate com- 
mittee. 

An affidavit repudiating his claim 
that Senator Watson was a Klansman was 
prepared and, when Rogers refused to sign 
it, his name was clumsily forged to it. For 
this forgery one man has already been sent 
to prison. Plaintiff Rogers now seeks 
settlement from the rest who, he believes, 
tried to discredit him. 

In Washington Defendant-Leader Wat- 
son mopped his face, tried to remain “good 
natured.” 
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HUSBANDRY 
End & Beginning 

Farm relief last week actually began its 
journey from the field of legislation to 
the husbandman’s acres. The Congress, 
straining and wheezing, passed an admin- 
istration bill, minus the export debenture 
plan and President Hoover, signing it with 
a smile and two pens, called it “The most 
important measure ever passed by con- 
gress in aid of a single industry.” It was 
an end and a beginning. 

Much legislative maneuvring was 
necessary to get the measure through to 
the White House. First the Senate, full 
of ill temper, refused by a vote of 46 to 
43, to accept the conference report in 
which the export debenture plan was 
stricken from the bill. President Hoover 
was openly flouted by those who either 
honestly believed in this plan or felt that 
the House, heretofore gagged, should be 
given a chance to express itself. Speaker 
Longworth and other leaders had refused 
to give the House a vote on the debenture 
plan for two reasons: 1) it would force 
mid-western Congressmen to go on record 
on a politically troublesome issue; 2) it 
would be a backdown by the House on 
its claim that the Senate had no constitu- 
tional authority to originate such a “reve- 
nue-raising” plan. 

Not until President Hoover called 
House and Senate leaders into conference 
was the way cleared for the bill’s enact- 
ment. Exerting himself as party chief, the 
President virtually ordered that the House 
vote on this question as the Senate’s price 
of recession. So the House voted 250 to 
113 against the debenture plan. The next 
day, as gracefully as possible, the Senate 
acquiesced. 

When President Hoover picks the mem- 
bers of the now authorized Federal Farm 
Board, there will come into existence an 
agency for agriculture comparable in scope 
and authority with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for transportation, the 
Federal Reserve Board for finance. 

The board will be composed of eight 
members selected by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate, plus the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture ex officio. It will have 
a working capital of $500,000,000 supplied 
from the U. S. Treasury. With this cash 
to lend, it will try to induce farmers to 
forego some of their normal independence, 
to join co-operative marketing associations. 
These associations, with money borrowed 
from the board, will attempt to move food 
from farm to market more cheaply, with 
less spoilage and waste, than is now ac- 
complished by scattered and individual 
private effort. 

Less than one-third of the 6,500,000 
U. S. farmers are now members of joint 
selling organizations. Success of farm re- 
lief now depends almost entirely upon the 
extent to which the farmers will now co- 
operate. Many experts believe that more 
than two-thirds of the farmers must join 
co-operatives before any appreciable bene- 
fit will accrue to husbandry as a whole. 

A second important task of the new 
board will be to help organize and ‘finance 
special stabilization corporations among 


farmers to purchase surplus farm products 
from glutted seasonal markets and hold 
them in storage pending better prices. In 
the past such large-scale grain corporations 
on private capital and under private con- 
trol have failed. It remains to be seen 
whether federal cash and supervision can 
make them successful. Critics of the new 
farm relief legislation predict that the 
Federal Farm Board will loan large sums 
to such corporations which in turn will 
buy in surplus commodities on a falling 
price market, be forced to sell them at a 
still lower price and, in the end, com- 
pletely exhaust the board’s capital. 

Last week the Great Question on many 





© International 


Mrs. De Priest 


She made some “fine contacts.” 


a farm throughout the land was: Will there 
be federal relief for this year’s crops? 
Wheat men, dubious of such relief this 
season, pricked up their ears at a sug- 
gestion from North Dakota’s Senator Nye 
that the U. S. should buy up 50 or 100 
million bushels of surplus wheat, ship it to 
famished China as a gesture of goodwill. 


RACES 
“Delighted” 


Through the double glass doors of the 
White House, past the expressionless 
Negro footmen, into the ultimate social 
sanctum of the land, there passed one 
afternoon last week a slender, middle-aged 
invited guest wearing an afternoon dress 
of capri blue chiffon, a grey coat trimmed 
in moleskin, a small grey hat, moonlight 
grey hose, snakeskin slippers. She was 
well pleased to be there; to be greeted by 
the First Lady; to see Mrs. Good, the 
Secretary of War’s wife, pouring the tea, 
and Mrs. Attorney-General Mitchell con- 
versing politely. Also present were a Mrs. 
Bacon, a Mrs. Kelly, a Mrs. Free, whose 
husbands are U. S. Representatives from 
New York, Pennsylvania and California. 
respectively, and many another lady of 
Washington’s officialdom. The guest in 


the blue chiffon gown with moonlight hose 
and snakeskin slippers was glad to meet 
them all because she felt that she be- 
longed among them. She was Mrs. Oscar 
De Priest, the wife of a new U. S. Repre- 
sentative from Illinois.. 

Mrs. De Priest’s husband is the first 
Negro to sit in Congress since 1900.- She 
was the first U. S. member of their race 
to be entertained in the White House 
proper since Oct. 18, 1901, when President 
Roosevelt had the late Booker T. Wash- 
ington at his luncheon table.* After that 
occasion there was such a socio-political 
commotion that President Roosevelt 
thought it best to explain that Booker T. 
Washington had called while the President 
was just finishing his lunch and had been 
invited into the dining room “to save 
time.” No such aftermath followed Mrs 
De Priest’s visit. In fact, almost before 
Washington started buzzing this time, 
George Akerson, the President’s Secretary. 
issued a statement saying: 

“All the wives and families of all mem- 
bers of the Senate and House have been 
invited to call at the White House for a 
series of teas given by Mrs. Hoover. No 
names whatsoever have been omitted.” 

Negro Congressman De Priest was 
thoroughly pleased. Said he: “I am de- 
lighted beyond measure at the fine social 
contacts my wife was able to make at the 
White House. ... She greatly enjoyed 
herself and is greatly delighted.” 

By no means everyone in Washington 
was delighted, however, and though the 
Akerson statement closed the matter so 
far as the Hoovers were concerned, it did 
not silence the capital’s buzzings, which 
contained a deep political undertone. 

Senator Caraway of Arkansas had a 
newsstory of the affair read into the Con- 
gressional Record, refraining carefully 
save for a characteristic wrinkling of his 
nose, from any comment. But South Caro- 
lina’s Senator Blease blurted: “Didn't I 
warn my audiences in the South in the 
last campaign that this would happen, if 
Hoover should be elected? ...I told 
them Negroes would be eating in the 
White House next!” 

_Other Southern Senators, including 
Texas’ Sheppard, Alabama’s Heflin, Mis- 
sissippi’s Harrison, “deplored” the event, 
viewed it as a “recognition of social equal- 
ity,” warned of “infinite danger to our 
white civilization.” 

In Maryland, a Negro-problem State 
which voted for Hoover in 1928, the lead- 
ing daily (Baltimore Sun, Democratic) 
carried a long front page story in which 
Correspondent J. Fred Essary took pains 
to mention that Mrs. De Priest had ar- 
rived early, stayed late, enjoyed herself 
hugely; and that Congressman De Priest 
differed greatly from William H. Lewis of 
Boston, the Negro Taft-time Assistant At- 
torney-General, who invariably declined 
invitations to the functions of white Wash- 
ington officialdom. 

In Texas, a Negro-subjugating State 
which voted for Hoover in 1928, the one 


*Many a U. S. Negro is received at the White 
House executive office. And of course foreign 
Negroes—officials from Liberia, Abyssinia, Haiti 
—present their credentials in the Blue Room 
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woman in the State Senate, Miss Margie 
Neal, got up, offered a resolution, declared: 

“Mrs. Hoover has violated the most 
sacred social custom of the White House, 
and this should be condemned.” 

The State Senate adopted, 26 votes to 
2, her resolution which said: “We bow our 
heads in shame and regret and express in 
the strongest and most emphatic terms our 
condemnation and humiliation of said con- 
duct . . . on the part of the mistress of 
the White House and her associates.” 

The two voters against the resolution 
were Senators Thomas Love and Julien 
Hyer, “Hoovercrats” who helped to turn 
the State Republican last year. When 
Senator T. J. Holbrook used the phrase 
“political nigger lovers” in denouncing Mrs. 
De Priest’s visit to the White House, Sen- 
ator Love rushed at him savagely, shout- 
ing: “Any man who says the 300,000 
Texans who voted for Hoover are nigger- 
lovers has the word LIAR branded across 
his brow.” In Florida, another Negro-sub- 
jugating state that voted for Hoover, a 
resolution was passed, 71 to 13, in the 
state house, condemning “certain social 
policies of the administration... .” In 
presenting it, Representative Way, Demo- 
crat, said: “The State of Florida has been 
betrayed.” 


HEROES 


Ericson, Columbus, St. Brandan 


The parliamentary body with the longest 
continuous history is Iceland’s Althing. 
Founded to settle disputes between belli- 
cose land-owning chieftains, it celebrates 
its millennial (1,cooth anniversary) next 
year. The U. S. Congress has received an 
invitation to attend the ceremony, through 
the Danish Minister.* Last week the 
house of Representatives accepted the in- 
vitation, after curious developments. 

Representative Olger B. Burtness of 
North Dakota, large of frame, round and 
red of cheek, presented a resolution to 
send five U. S. delegates to Reykjavik 
next Juné, to provide them with $50,000 
for a statue or memorial of Lief Ericson, 
Icelandic hero. Republican Floor Leader 
Tilson called the proposal “one of those 
handsome things we ought to agree to.” 

The resolution would have gone through 
with a unanimous cheer, but for the fact 
that Congressman Burtness, anxious to 
make a gesture pleasing to his many con- 
stituents of Scandinavian extraction, be- 
gan his resolution with a flowery preamble 
which said, among other things: 

“Whereas the first white man to set foot 
on American soil was a native son of Ice- 
Jand, Lief Ericson, an able and fearless 
sailor who, ...in the year 1000 dis- 
covered the American mainland which 
feat constitutes the beginning of authentic 
American history. . . .” 

Quick to his feet rose New York’s 
short, swart Congressman La Guardia. 
The La Guardia corpuscles, and many a 
La Guardia constituent, are Latin. Mr. 
La Guardia arose to defend the fame of 
that late great Latin, Christopher Colum- 








*Iceland, a sovereign state in the form of a 
Constitutional monarchy, is united to Denmark 
by a common Crown. 


bus. “The House,” he cried, “ought not to 
attempt to write history.” While expres- 
sing “the greatest admiration and love and 
affection for the people of Iceland,” he 
clung to the “tangible historical record of 
the discovery by Columbus.” 

The question became further tangled 
when Representative James O’Connor of 
Louisiana, with true Celtic pride and 
vigor, sought official recognition for St. 
Brandan and “a number of Irish heroes” 
as the first voyagers, in the Sixth Century, 
to the new land across the ocean. 

But Mr. La Guardia, who aspires despite 
a number of Irish politicians to be Mayor 











LaTIN LA GUARDIA 


He went to bat for Columbus. 


of New York, was not to be talked out of 
his contention in behalf of Columbus. His 
objections were overcome only when Con- 
gressman Burtness consented to strike the 
whole preamble out of his resolution, to 
leave the question of America’s discovery, 
so far as the House of Representatives was 
concerned, wide open. Grinning with satis- 
faction, Congressman La Guardia sat down 
and the resolution was passed. 





“Quietly, Please!” 


Last week Owen D. Young, returning to 
the U. S. from the successful Reparations 
conference in Paris, followed Hero’s High- 
way from sea to land. He left the S. S. 
Aquitania at Quarantine, sped up the har- 
bor on a special tug, landed at Manhat- 
tan’s Battery, motored up Broadway past 
City Hall. But not one whistle blew for 
Hero Young. Not one ecstatic cheer rose 
for him. Not one inch of ticker tape fell 
upon him. Insistently refusing a public 
reception, Hero Young made his home- 
coming a strictly private affair. 

While he was at sea. a movement was 
launched by the New York Telegram to 
accord Hero Young a hero’s welcome. It 
was accurately pointed out that his 
achievements at Paris were far more sig- 
nificant than arrivals of visiting royalty, 
trans-Atlantic flyers. Channel swimmers. 
Behind the proposal the City Govern- 


ment, long habituated to receiving great 
personages amid blazing publicity, squarely 
placed itself. A welcoming commission, 
including Alfred Emanuel Smith, John 
Jacob Raskob, Bernard Mannes Baruch, 
Banker Charles Edwin Mitchell, Rail- 
roader Patrick Crowley et al. was duly 
named. Students of public psychology 
waited to see what pitch of enthusiasm 
could be aroused in the populace by a 
public reception to a man whose triumph 
was mental, not physical. 

Hero Young’s wireless from the Aqgui- 
tania prevented this question from being 
answered. “Please,” he begged, “let me 
come home quietly. ...We [Thomas 
Nelson Perkins and Thomas W. Lamont, 
his Reparations colleagues] cannot find in 
our hearts justification for the acceptance 
of such an honor for a service rendered 
as private citizens which any number of 
other Americans could or would have done 
as well... ...” 

When fog trapped the Aguitania 200 
miles out of New York, slowing her prog- 
ress, Hero Young became impatient. The 
next day his eldest son, Charles Jacob 
Young, was being married in Cleveland to 
Miss Esther Marie Christensen. From 
Paris Hero Young had promised his pros- 
pective daughter-in-law to attend her wed- 
ding, even if the Reparations compact had 
to be rushed to signature. It was early 
evening before the liner paused at Quaran- 
tine where Hero Young boarded a special 
tug sent by the New York Central R. R. 
to carry him to the Battery. There he 
hailed a taxi, drove up Hero’s Highway 
alone. The same night he entrained 
quietly for Cleveland. 

But Mr. Young could not so easily dis- 
sociate himself from the Hero’s rdle. 
Men-in-the-street might ignore him but in 
Washington he was being closely eyed by 
many a potent fellow Democrat as a 
possible presidential nominee three years 
hence. Last fortnight the Democracy 
dined at the capital in the name of har- 
mony. The orators mentioned no names 
as 1932 candidates but among the diners 
one name was persistently whispered back 
and forth—Owen D. Young. He had, all 
admitted, done a great thing at Paris—a 
thing which could surely be dramatized 
for use in party politics. 

Similarly, talk about himself for the 
presidency was no novelty to Hero Young, 
who heard quite a bit of it early last year. 
If he heard last week’s Washington talk 
he did not show it but prepared, after the 
wedding, to present his “private citizen” 
self in Washington; to report with his col- 
league John Pierpont Morgan to Presi- 
dent Hoover; to explain, as one economist 
to another, just what the Young Plan of 
readjusted reparations means to the U. S., 
as to world peace. 

First to bestow formal Kudos upon Hero 
Young was the Roosevelt Memorial Asso- 
ciation, which last week voted him one of 
its three annual three-inch golden Dis- 
tinguished Service Medals.* 





*The other two medals went to Novelist-His- 
torian Owen Wister, because ‘‘America, right or 
wrong; colorful, adventurous, romantic, blind, 
heroic, banal, lives and breathes” in his pages; 
and to Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress, 
for 30 years of able service. 
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Tom & Huck 


The Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn of 
Idaho are Ward Alexander, 14, and Sam 
Bryant, 16. Last week they found the 
desperadoes who kidnaped Lieut. Gover- 
nor W. B. Kinne. 

One night last week Lieut. Governor 
Kinne was driving his automobile along 
the dark roads from Lewiston to Orofino. 
Before him, as the car dipped over knolls, 
swung around curves, the headlights hol- 
lowed out a bright cone of light in the 
enveloping blackness. Suddenly, into the 
bright cone, four men sprang from the 
roadside, shouted to him to halt. Before 
he knew it, Kinne was grovelling on the 
tonneau floor, a gun at his back. His car, 
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ImporTeR LOEB 
$800 declared ; $27,036 collected. 
(See col. 2) 


with a stranger at the wheel, was streak- 
ing away at 60 m. p. h. 

A tire blew out. The car overturned. 
All five men were flung into a ditch, 
unhurt. W. L. Tribbey and Paul Kille, 
neighbors, drove up, offered help, were 
greeted with guns. Would-be Rescuer Kille 
was beaten over the head and shot in the 
leg. Captives Kinne, Kille and Tribbey 
were driven through the mountains, 
dumped in a field, tied up and deserted. 
They freed themselves, walked to nearby 
Greer and sent the alarm’ through three 
States. Soon the posses were out. 

“Tom” Alexander and “Huck” Bryant 
joined the hunt but followed an idea of 
their own. They knew that the bushes 
along Potlatch Creek near Julietta make 
a perfect hideout. They went and looked. 
Sure enough, there lay four men asleep, 
and a fifth whom the alarms had not 
mentioned. The boys tiptoed away, came 
back with armed aid. The arrests were 
made without a fight. Lieut. Governor 
Kinne identified his four kidnapers. The 
police knew the fifth man as “Seattle 
George” Norman, Northwest desperado, 
leader of the gang. Kinne’s abductors con- 
fessed they had sought to steal a car while 
Seattle George was laying plans for a 
bank robbery in Pierce. 


WOMEN 


Ladies’ Game 


Next to ignoring Prohibition, the most 
polite and popular form of U. S. law- 
breaking is Beating the Customs. Prime 
practitioners, in the amateur field, are 
wealthy ladies who count it a fashionable 
triumph, indicative of cleverness, to suc- 
ceed in smuggling personal purchases 
made abroad, with the sporting risk of 
paying a 100% fine if caught. One- 
quarter of fines imposed goes to informers 
who tip off Customs inspectors. No smart 
smuggler will tell her best friend, until 
afterwards. This, the summer season, with 
tourists jamming every liner, is the time 
when inspectors are busiest, ladies most 
cunning. 

Last week, news of several expensive 
failures at the Port of New York reached 
the ears of lady tourists still abroad: 

Last fortnight Mrs. Ector Orr Munn, 
daughter of the late Rodman Wanamaker, 
paid $10,496 for smuggling in new clothes. 
Mrs. Rudolph Lederer of Chicago paid 
$5,286 for the same reason. 

When the S. S. Leviathan docked last 
week the inspectors, bristling with success, 
sprang at 32 trunks belonging to four 
women, Mrs. Anna Loeb (mother of Mur- 
derer Richard Loeb) and three relatives. 
The Loeb ladies declared only $800 worth 
of foreign purchases. The Inspectors 
found enough frocks, gowns, fur coats and 
jewelry to require duties and penalties of 

27,036. : 

Upon the S. S. France appeared Mrs. 
Charles Cary Rumsey, widow of Sculptor 
Rumsey, daughter of the late great Rail- 
roader E. H. Harriman. She declared 
$1,500 of Paris finery. The inspectors 
were not satisfied, seized $100,000 worth 
of jewelry and eleven pieces of baggage. 
When the France was two days at sea, 
Mrs. Rumsey had given a jeweled purse 
to her friend and fellow passenger, Lu- 
crezia Bori, Metropolitan Opera soprano. 
Miss Bori is a Spanish citizen. Her per- 
sonal belongings were not dutiable. Never- 
theless, the inspectors seized her new 
purse and obliged Mrs. Rumsey to pay 
duty on that, too. The Rumsey jewelry 
was proved to have been purchased in this 
country, and was returned, though Mrs. 
Rumsey had to pay for having had some 
stones reset in Paris. For the finery she 
paid $7,600, bringing her complete bill to 


$8,783. Said Mrs. Rumsey easily: “I 
thought I had declared all . . . my maid 
packed . . . I neglected to check up.” 


Scarcely had Mrs. Rumsey closed her 
checkbook and departed, when the S. S. 
Aquitania nosed up to its pier and de- 
barked mother-in-law Mrs. L. D. Rumsey 
with a $200 traveling case belonging to 
Daughter-in-Law Rumsey, which she 
failed to declare. The case was seized. 
Back went Daughter-in-Law Rumsey to 
pay more penalties. 

Meanwhile customs men hung on to 
$150,000 worth of diamonds set in plati- 
num, taken from Mrs. Rella Factor on 
May 28. Once a Chicagoan, Mrs. Fac- 
tor claimed, as the wife of a London 
stockbroker, to be a British subject. 

The customs men were investigating 
to make sure. 





CONSERVATION 


No Oil Contrivance 


Conferees Confer at Conference 

Such, in effect, was the net result of 
the much-heralded oil conservation meet- 
ing held last week at famed Broadmoor 
Hotel, Colorado Springs, on the call of 
President Hoover (Trme, June 10). Three 
hundred delegates attended. From eleven 
oil-producing States came Governors or 
their representatives. The U. S. was there 
in the persons of Secretary of the Interior 
Ray Lyman Wilbur and Mark Lawrence 
Requa, the meeting’s chairman and the 
President’s special representative. Nine 
billion dollars of the eleven-billion-dollar 
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TRAVELER Bort 


She could not hold the bag. 

(See col. 2) 
U. S. oil industry were actively repre- 
sented. For three days the delegates wres- 
tled with oil, deplored its waste, bewailed 
overproduction, hoped for improvement, 
disbanded without definite accomplish- 
ment. 

President Hoover called the meeting in 
the hope that those attending it would 
contrive a means of reducing oil produc- 
tion, possibly by an interstate compact to 
be ratified by Congress. No such means 
was found. Instead, attention was focused 
upon differences within the oil industry 
which block the way to conservation. 
Two factors plainly caused the break-up: 

1) The refusal of independent oil pro- 
ducers to enter any limitation agreement 
until a duty is placed upon petroleum im- 
ports. They contend that the major oil 
companies will reduce their domestic pro- 
duction only to increase their imports from 
Mexico and South America, thus nullify- 
ing the effect of any conservation agree- 
ment. In this position the independents 
were joined by Louisiana, to which most 
U. S. oil imports come. Crude oil imports 
are now about one-tenth of domestic pro- 
duction. 

2) The refusal of public-land States. 
notably Wyoming, Montana, Utah and 
Colorado. to participate in any interstate 
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conservation compact until the U. S. Gov- 
ernment “substantially modifies” the order 
issued by President Hoover last March 
curtailing oil development leases and ex- 
plorative drilling by permit on U. S. 
lands. These States, deprived of royalty 
oil revenue by the Hoover order, were in 
no co-operative mood at Colorado Springs. 


Chairman Requa got the conference off 
to an awkward start when he said: “If and 
when the Government has made it possible 
for the industry to co-operate and con- 
serve and that co-operation and conserva- 
tion are not forthcoming, then no one will 
be more insistent than myself in urging 
rigid government coercive regulation.” 
The word coercive brought the industry to 
its feet in instant protest. 

Chairman Requa hastened to reply that 
his words had been taken “too literally.” 
Said he: “Any thought of coercive legis- 
lation is unthinkable.” But the word 
echoed unhappily. From Washington came 
Senatorial rumblings that any policy of 
coercion would be “bitterly repudiated.” 


PROHIBITION 
Line of Duty 


The Capitol thundered last week with 
fresh Wet talk, with warnings of civil 
war, with new denunciations of U. S. Dry 
agents’ use of firearms. What prompted 
the outbursts: 

In Minnesota. Henry Virkula lived in 
Big Falls, ran a candy store. He had a 
wife, two children, a car. One day last 
fortnight he drove them all to Interna- 
tional Falls on the Canadian border, 
started back for home along the public 
highway after dark. Mrs. Virkula was in 
the front seat with him, the children 
asleep in the back. He stopped to light a 
cigaret, then drove on along the lonely 
wooded road. 

Suddenly two figures leaped up before 
him in the middle of the road. One held 
a sign: STOP! U. S. CUSTOMS OF- 
FICERS. Virkula braked his car but 
had not stopped before a volley of shot 
tore through the rear windows. The car 
plunged into a ditch. Virkula was dead, 
a slug in his neck. 

U. S. Border Patrolman Emmet J. 
White, 24, came up to the car. Shrieked 
Mrs. Virkula: ““You’ve killed him.” Re- 
plied White: “I’m sorry, lady, but I done 
my duty.” No liquor was found in the 
car. The Virkula children woke up, began 
to cry. 


Patrolman White had fired five rounds 
from a sawed-off shotgun into the Virkula 
car. His defense: the machine did not 
stop when Patrolman Emil Servine held 
up the stop sign. White was lodged in the 
International Falls jail, charged first with 
manslaughter, then with murder. Safe 
there, he made no great effort to raise his 
$5,000 bail. The little town’s citizenry 
seethed with indignation against White 
and “the system” he represented. Band- 
ing together they wrote a public protest to 
President Hoover which concluded: “In 
eur utter helplessness, terror and distrac- 
tion, we are at last resorting to you. .. . 
For God’s sake, help us!” 


In Michigan. Last week the U. S. 
gathered in Detroit and along its rum- 
reeking river some 400 Dry agents. In 
the face of this new Prohibition drive 
Archibald Eugster, 21, with three com- 
panions, loaded 35 cases of Canadian 
liquor for which they paid $1,258, into 
their speed boat and started across. At 
the mouth of the River Rouge a Customs 
boat gave chase. Ten cases were jet- 
tisoned without widening the gap between 
the two boats. The rum-runners beached 
their craft, took to their heels. Customs 
Inspector Jonah Cox landed, stood guard 
over the liquor while his comrade went 
back to headquarters for assistance. Eug- 
ster & friends came back. A fight started. 
Eugster was shot by Cox, died the next 
day. The U. S. quickly exonerated Cox 
for a killing “‘in line of duty.” 

In Washington. Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury Seymour Lowman, in 
charge of Prohibition enforcement, as- 
serted that both killings were justified and 
justifiable. He stoutly promised that the 
U. S. would stand behind Patrolman 
White, would transfer his murder case 
from the Minnesota courts to the U. S. 
court. He asserted that the newspaper 
accounts of the Virkula killing were 
“highly colored, to put it mildly,” a state- 
ment denounced as “absolutely false” by 
the Minnesota authorities at International 
Falls. He rejected the suggestion that the 
Treasury disarm its border patrolmen, 
“which in effect would amount to a repeal 
of the Tariff Law.” He insisted that the 
patrolmen had been ordered to use their 
guns only for self-defense or to prevent 
the commission of a felony, but later an- 
nounced that he would forbid the carrying 
of shotguns and rifles by the border patrol. 

New York’s Congressman La Guardia 
issued the civil war warning, thus: “At 
some place at some time the wrong per- 
son will be shot and the people of that 
locality will retaliate. When that happens 
such a spirit may sweep this country that 
our people will rebel against this tyranny. 
Prohibition is not worth plunging the 
country into civil war.” 

Contrary to precedent, the Drys in 
Congress sat mutely by, neither applaud- 
ing the new Dry killings nor coming to 
their defense. 

In New York. Into a Plattsburg hos- 
pital early one morning last week two U. S. 
customs patrolmen carried a human body, 
dumped it on the floor, hurried away with- 
out giving any information except that 
they had “found it in the road.” The body 
had been Arthur Gordon, 22, border rum- 
runner. Great was the mystery as to this 
shooting. New York authorities started 
John Doe proceedings. Then from Col- 
lector of Customs John C. Tulloch at 
Ogdensburg came this explanation: 

Border Patrolman Cheatham had been 
chasing Gordon through the woods, whither 
he had fled when U. S. agents had forced 
his car into a ditch on the highway. Pa- 
trolman Cheatham had “fallen flat over a 
rock,” struck his elbow on a stone, dis- 
charged the rifle he was carrying. Getting 
up, going on, he had come upon Gordon, 
shot in the back, dying. 
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Publicity Man 

Upon every newspaper bureau in Wash- 
ington, in and out of season, rains political 
publicity. Produced mostly by verbose, 
news-ignorant hacks, these handouts are 
sluiced into the trashbasket unread. As 
they never get into print, they represent 
a major waste in political party manage- 
ment. 

Last week the Democratic party, seek- 
ing efficiency, took a step to change this 








THE “Wor.p’s” MICHELSON 


. to save the Democracy from the 
trashbasket. 


system, to give its publicity point and 
printability. It hired away from the arch- 
Democratic New York World famed 
Washington Correspondent Charles Mi- 
chelson, to be national Democratic pub- 
licity man. 

It is the first time in years that either 
of the great parties has had a really first- 
class newsman at the head of its publicity. 
The newspaper connections of earlier 
Democratic press directors were largely 
nominal. In 1912, the Democracy’s pub- 
licist was Thomas J. Pence, a political 
satellite of the late great Ollie James. His 
journalistic background was Josephus 
Daniels’ Raleigh, N. C., News & Ob- 
server. In 1916 the post was better 
handled by Robert Wickliffe Woolley of 
the New York World, who for his serv- 
ices was made an Interstate Commerce 
Commissioner. In 1920, few were the re- 
printings of Democratic publicity prepared 
by William J. Cochran of the St. Louis 
Republic. Robert Linthicum of the New 
York World is far better remembered for 
his poem on the death of Woodrow Wil- 
son than for his Democratic outpourings 
in 1924. Last year Mrs. Belle Moskowitz, 
publicist-friend of Candidate Smith, 
headed the publicity committee, wrote 
little, got little printed. Working for the 
Brown Derby in Washington last year 
were goateed Charles S. (“Buck”) Hayden 
of the Nashville Banner, whiteheaded 
Robert Moores Gatee of the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal. Their blunders—for 
example. calling Candidate Hoover a “fat 
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Every Driving Convenience 
Every Provision for Comfort 


Oldsmobile is « « « 


RESTTY L TO DRIVE 





Not only does this finer Oldsmobile give you 
brilliant all-round performance—not only 
does it combine exceptional speed, power, 
and acceleration with stamina, long life, and 
economy of operation—but it is wonderfully 
restful to drive, no matter how long you 
remain at the wheel. 

Come prove it yourself. Take an Oldsmo- 
bile for a trial drive. Make your own tests 
and comparisons. 


Relax in the comfortable, deep-cushioned 
driver's seat. It is instantly adjustable to 
the most natural position for your height. 
The steering wheel, too, may be adjusted 
to suit your individual preference. Gear- 
shift, starter, clutch, and brake are easy to 


reach and easy to operate. Instruments are 
conveniently arranged on the dash. 


Drive through traffic. Note howOldsmobile’s 


flashing g getaway and quick response to the 
controls simplify city driving—how fingertip 
steering and a short turning radius make 
parking easy, even in small spaces. 


Try it on the open highway. Observe how 


Oldsmobile’s smoothness, quietness, and 


. splendid roadability permit restful relaxation 


atany speed. Test its swift, sure accelera- 


. tion, its remarkable handling ease, its power- 


ful four-wheel brakes. Drive over rough 
roads and see how four Lovejoy pdnale 


shock absorbers cushion your ride. 


Then, when you know what Oldsmobile can 
do, and how it does it, compare it with other 
cars. You'll find that Oldsmobile gives you 
every driving luxury—every desirable con- 
venience—every provision for comfort. 
That's why it is so restful to drive. That's 


why it is unsurpassed in value at its low price. 


TWO-DOOR SEDAN 


F.O. B. FACTORY, LANSING, MICH. $875 SPARE TIRE AND BUMPERS EXTRA 


CONSIDER THE DELIVERED PRICE 


Consider the delivered price as well as the list price when comparing automobile values. 
Oldsmobile delivered prices include only reasonable charges for delivery and financing. 


LDSMOBILE 
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GREAT LAKES 
WINTER WEATHER* 


NYWHERE, any time, 
you can make the cli- 
mate what you want it—for 
your manufacturing process or 
for your comfort —by a new 
science known as “‘air condi- 
tioning.” 

Engineers of the Niagara 
Blower Company, originators and 
manufacturers of air engineering 
equipment, have developed a real 
precision air conditioner—a ma- 
chine that actually controls both 
temperature and relative humid- 
ity. It warms or cools, moistens 
or dries, cleans the air, and ven- 
the 
Conditioners are used in installa 


tilates room. Niagara Air 
tions on any scale. 

Niazara Blower engineers have 
solved hundreds of air engineering 
industries. 


problems for many 


Write them if you have a ques 


tion about the processing of 
hygroscopic materials, recovery 


of solvents, handling materials 


by air, human comfort, heating 
the 


Address 
Niagara Blower Co., 
95 Liberty St., New 
York, N. Y., or 673 
Ontario St., Buffalo, 
ie 


or ventilating. 


*To test the effect on 
photographic film an in- 
dustrial laboratory uses a 
Niagara Air Conditioner 
to duplicate tropical eli- 
mate, changing from noon 
conditions of 120° F. (50% 
relative humidity) to mid- 
night conditions of 75° F. 
(100°) relative humidity). 
Control is automatic. 





Niagara Air Con 
ditioner (SingleFan 
Unit). Write for 
complete informa- 
uon. 
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candidate from Piccadilly’—have not yet 
been forgotten. 

Publicity Director Michelson is a dis- 
tinct gain for capital Democracy. Born 
60 years ago in Nevada, he has spent his 
life as a newsman, starting in San Fran- 
cisco. On the staff of the New York 


| Journal he covered the Cuban Insurrec- 


tion, was seized by Spain for crossing lines 
without permission, imprisoned for sev- 
eral months. He is the brother of famed 
Scientist Albert Abraham Michelson 
(University of Chicago) and Author 
Miriam Michelson. 


Below medium height, with crinkly 
greying hair, stooped shoulders, promi- 
nent nose, drawly disarming voice, he 


| writes with a sharpness and penetration 


that belie his mild appearance. As a po- 
litical prophet he ranks low, for he alone 
of the major forecasters held out hope 
last year of a Brown Derby triumph. 
That, however, will be no handicap for 


him in his new post. 


¢ 








Power & the Press, cont. 

It is not fashionable nowadays for news- 
papers to be connected, financially or by 
reputation, with public utility companies. 
Last week Ira Clifton Copley, publisher 
of 23 chainpapers in Illinois and Cali- 
fornia, took the trouble to go to Washing- 
ton and volunteer a statement to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, whose investiga- 
tion of the methods, rates and propa- 
ganda of interstate public utilities con- 
tinues. A little more than a year ago, 
Nebraska’s thin-lipped Senator George 
William Norris had charged in open Senate 
that the Copley papers are financed by 
“Power-Trust money,” and are connected 
with the interests of Samuel Insull, public 
utility pope of Chicago. Publisher Copley 
wanted to place in the Commission’s rec- 
ords a statement declaring Senator Norris 
was “entirely misinformed.” 

Commissioner Edward Allen McCulloch, 
presiding, ruled that “witnesses are not 
permitted to use this place as a forum for 
debate with any other person.” 

Publisher Copley’s only recourse then 
was the Press, to “minimize as far as pos- 
sible’ damage “which can never be re- 
paired.”” Through newsgatherers he chal- 
lenged Senator Norris to come out from 
behind Senatorial immunity and. repeat 
his charges. “If he will state fhis outside 
the Senate, I will bring him promptly be- 
fore a Court of Justice.” Then, describ- 
ing himself as an “old-fashioned American 
citizen,” he continued: 

“A Senator of the United States or an 
agency of the government of the United 
States has no right to injure my reputation 
or my business by making or publishing 
reckless and baseless charges affecting me 
and my business integrity.” 

Publisher Copley admitted that he was 
once president and director of Western 
United Corp., now Insullated, but that he 
had resigned, sold his interests to buy 
newspapers at about the same time Mr. 
Insull acquired large holdings in Western 
United. He said: “I have no securities 
whatever in public utilities. There is not 
a dollar of utility money invested in my 
newspapers.” He did say he still holds 
12,500 shares of Western United in trust 
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for his wife, his sister and one W. W. 
Tracy of Springfield, Il. 
a 
“Bell’s At It Again” 

While Washington newsgatherers have 
lounged in the Spring sun on the White 
House steps, cablegrams from London 
signed “Bell” have been passing, unknown 
to the loungers, into the executive offices. 
Had they known, the White House cor- 
respondents would probably have said 
scornfully: “Old Bell’s at it again.” But 
last week, when the Bell cablegrams were 
first publicly known about, it was too 
late to say that. It was official news that 
Ramsay MacDonald, England’s new 














Courtesy The Chicago Daily News 


Datty NeEwsMAN BELL 


“Without prototype in breadth of 
conception.” 

Prime Minister, hoped to be able to visit 
the U. S. this summer with Canada’s Mac- 
Kenzie King, to have a talk with President 
Hoover (see p. 11). It is also official that 
Edward Price Bell, dean of the foreign 
staff of the Chicago Daily News, had “sold 
the idea, first to Prime Minister King, then 
to Mr. MacDonald. p 

Among journalists, Edward Price Bell 
is a Pundit, not only a writer and inter- 
preter but also a molder, a creator of 
news. He is heir to the dream of the late, 
great Victor Fremont Lawson, builder of 
the Chicago Daily News, who 30 years ago 
conceived a worldwide foreign service 
which was to be “the handmaiden of state- 
craft.” Men who worked abroad for 
Journalist Lawson had to be diplomatists 
as well as reporters. They were to aid 
in interpreting countries one to the other, 
for to Journalist Lawson all nations 
needed only to be known to be beloved. 
Properly to interpret a nation it might be 
necessary sometimes to persuade its 
statesmen to words or deeds not originally 
their own. The Lawson idea thus com- 
bined pedagogy with journalism. 

As executed by its chief agent, Pundit 
Bell, the Lawson idea has often raised 
resentment in the breasts of other, mor? 
shirtsleeve newsmen. From his contacts 
with statesmen, Pundit Bell long ago con- 
tracted the habit of talking like one. 
Where a few journalists are gathered to- 
gether, he unconsciously addresses them 
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The Truck 


Rolling tonnage is the secret of truck earnings. 
And to roll the tonnage at money-making 
speed and money-saving cost, your truck needs 
the right tires. 


Right tires mean fewer delays—consistent haul- 
ing. Réght tires mean lower repair bills — 
longer truck life—less cost per mile. Right 
tires mean Goodyear Tires. 





Goodyear has specialized the making of truck 
tires—Heavy Duty Cushion, Super Cushion, 
Pneumatic Cord, Plain Solid—to provide the 


one right design and body structure for every 


one 


that Earns Money 
Is the Truck 


Aone 


4 
rd 


‘ 


with the Right Tires 


type of hauling and every road condition. 


For slow, heavy city work—for greater cush- 
ion and increased speed with complete reli- 
ability—for fast travel and long mileage on 


the open road—there is a Goodyear Tire accu- 
rately designed and built. There is even a dif- 
ference between pneumatics for stop-and-go 


service on city streets and for long non-stop 
trips from state to state. 


Expert Goodyear Truck Tire Dealers are at your 
command for consultation on the right type of 
Goodyears for each vehicle in your fleet. 


The Greatest Name In Rubber 


Copyright 1929, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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The Vision of 


Prest-O-Lite 


Congratulations to Prest-O-Lite which 
now adopts this new tool of modern 
business. 

A flying office in a Ryan, a model of 
compact efficiency. See that cleared- 
for-action desk, equipped with Dicta- 
phone, fountain pen desk set and other 
latest appliances. Note also the jew- 
eled clock ticking off the seconds—a 
reminder that time is the essence of 
air travel. 

Here is a Prest-O-Lite high-powered 
sales office with a Prest-O-Lite battery 
always on the job, unfailing current 
for Dictaphone, desk lamp, cabin and 
navigation lights. 

The ship itself is the standard Ryan 
B-5 Brougham, powered by the Wright 
Whirlwind 300 h.p. engine. Here is a 
world of surplus power, one of many 
reasons for Ryan’s unequaled safety. 
This extra measure of safety, plus out- 
standing performance, made Ryan the 
choice of Prest-O-Lite and of many 
other great companies which are look- 
ing forward and skyward. 

Today’s Ryan is a Sister Ship of the 
“Spirit of St. Louis.” The one pic- 
tured here is appropriately named the 
Vision of Prest-O-Lite. 

Why not let us show you how a Ryan 
will fit into your business? Or send 
for new illustrated catalog. The 
Mahoney-Ryan Aircraft Corporation, 
Lambert-St. Louis Airport, Anglum, 
St. Louis County, Missouri. 





The New *RYAN: Brougham 
For Six 

ISTER SHIP OF THE 

‘SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS” 


| |municative function. 








‘as an oracle from some other world. There 
is something obnoxious to workaday cor- 
respondents about a man who conceives 
the Press to have more than the com- 
A Bell feat, and the 
significance attached by him to it, in the 
year (1924) before Publisher Lawson’s 
death, were typical of what newsmen mean 
when they say: “Old Bell’s at it again.” 

Jointly concerned with Mr. Lawson 
over the troubled condition of Europe, 
Mr. Bell got “from each of the most re- 
sponsible officials [England’s MacDonald, 
Italy’s Mussolini, France’s Poincaré, 
Germany’s Marx] ...a statement de- 
signed to correct existing misunderstand- 
ing, allay inflammation, point the way to 
reconstruction and define the principles 
of an established international accord.” 
After these interviews, Mr. Bell discerned 
that the peoples of the Pacific needed the 
mediation of the Chicago Daily News. He 
sped thither and repeated his procedure 
with Canada’s Mackenzie King, Japan’s 
Kato and Shidehara, China’s Tang-Shao- 
Yi, Leonard Wood and Manuel L. Quezon 
of the Philippines. The results of 36,000 
|miles of travel, months of interviewing, 
| were published in a Bell book called World 
| Chancellories, which its author described 
|as “without prototype in breadth of con- 
| ception and thoroughness of execution.” 
| The Bell work in Europe aided, explained 
| Pundit Bell, in spreading the sentiment 
which resulted in the Pact of Locarno. 
“As to the Pacific,” said he, “the Daily 
News found it enveloped in war fog and 
left it clear.” 

Edward Price Bell, 60, father of two 
sons and a daughter, lives in the Dawesian 
town of Evanston, Ill., when not visiting 
the world’s chancellories. From 1900 to 
1923 he was the Daily News London cor- 
respondent. He covered the World War 
and was the first correspondent ever to 
interview a British Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. Always an advocate of 
peace, he lectures to English schoolboys 
on Anglo-American relations, to U. S. boys 
on the need for U. S. participation in 
peace organizations. He is tall, spare, a 
little bent, a little bald, tanned, serene, 
{almost Oriental-looking. Eloquent, ami- 
able, he likes to stand with feet spread, 
thin arms folded, and talk with the ghost 
of a British accent about the other side 
‘of the world. 
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“Business Week” 

Once there was a house-organ named 
System. The Shaw-Walker Furniture Co. 
of Chicago handed it around to the em- 
ployes. Outsiders liked it so well that 
Arch Wilkinson Shaw found it would make 
money. He changed its name to System, 
|The Magazine of Business, broadened its 
|appeal, became Publisher Shaw. Circula- 
tion increased still more. So Publisher 
Shaw made two magazines of it, called 
one System, the other The Magazine of 
Business. Both were monthlies. The first 
concerned itself with Office Management, 
the second with Big Business. In such form 
they became a part, last year, of the chain 
of magazines published by McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co.* 

Last week another change was an- 
nounced. Starting with next September, 











| *McGraw-Hill publishes 26 magazines, mostly 
technical. Some are: Electrical World, Coal 


Age, Aviation, Power, Textile World. 


The Magazine of Business will become a 
weekly called The Business Week. Sys- 
tem will go on as before. But The Business 
Week, instead of having general discourses 
on business, industry, finance, will pertain 
most specifically to business news, with 
merely some of the features of the old 
magazine. Thus did full-page advertise- 
ments in metropolitan newspapers tell 
about The Business Week: 

“Tt will be preeminently the business 
man’s journal of business news, vital and 
vivacious, informative and dynamic, with 
something American in its every character- 
istic. It will be keyed to the spirit of the 
new tempo in business. 

“The Business Week will be operated so 
close to the news that the business world 
will get the news that counts while it is 
still hot; but it will be sufficiently after 
the event to enable the editors to clothe 
the facts with their full significance to 
business men.” 

Its size will be 83 in. by 11% in. (ap- 
proximately the same size as TIME); its 
cost: 15 cents an issue, $5 a year. Circula- 
tion at the outset, its publishers promise, 
will be 75,000. 

— oa 
Publicity Feud 

Every so often, newspaperdom becomes 
agitated over Free Publicity, which is the 
game between producers and publishers. 
When the two sides are evenly matched, 
producers get themselves or their products 
or services mentioned in public print, 
without charge, in exact proportion to 
their news value. Determining that value 
is, of course, almost entirely up to the pub- 
lisher. A potent factor, however, is retain- 
ing the producer’s goodwill so that he will 
buy advertising space. Feuds arising out 
of the Free Publicity game are often as 
not entirely within the publisher’s prov- 
ince, between the advertising and editorial 
departments of publications. But when 
publishers as a whole feel they are losing 
ground to the producers, out bursts a 
larger feud in which the publishers assume 
a militant defensive against the producers. 

Such a position was taken last fort- 
night by the Publishers’ Association of 
New York City, and reported at length in 
newspaperdom’s trade weekly, Editor & 
Publisher. As is customary at such times, 
Editor & Publisher talked bitterly about 
“a growing evil” and a “deluge” and the 
“mushroom-like growth of free publicity.” 
Then it told of a committee formed by 
the Association to “stem” the evil, fore- 
stall the “space-grabbing attempts.” 

Placed in active charge of the commit- 
tee’s work was Andrew Ford, onetime 
managing editor of the New York Tele- 
gram. With a corps of assistants he was 
to examine and investigate the publicity 
releases of should-be advertisers, to weed 
out the real news from the ‘“hand- 
outs.” After weeding, weekly warnings 
will be sent to all Association members, 
to all newspaperdom. Whenever possible, 
Weeder Ford will scotch unworthy pub- 
licity schemes at their sources. 

First a few “offenders” were singled out 
to be mentioned, and then the list grew 
and grew until it seemed to include most 
of the famed producers of the whole U. S. 
But no mention was made of two of the 
oldest, most experienced groups of players 
in the game—the cinema industry and the 
book publishers. 
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Cancer—Ostriches 


hiding their heads in the sand in time of danger 
has been disproved again and again. Neverthe- 
less the expression “hiding his head in the sand like 
an ostrich” aptly describes the man who seeks to 


avoid danger by refusing to recognize it when it comes. 


Cini old notion that ostriches have the habit of 


ACH year thousands of people die of cancer— 
needlessly—because they accept as true some 
of the mistaken beliefs about this disease. 


No. 1—That every case of cancer is hopeless. It 
is not. 


No. 2—That cancer should be concealed because 
it results from a blood taint and is disgraceful. 


It is not. 


No. 3—That nature can conquer a malignant cancer 
unaided. It can not. 


No. 4—That cancer can be cured with medicine, 
with a serum or with some secret procedure. It 
can not. 


Many cancer patients are neglected or 
avoided because of the mistaken belief that: 
cancer is contagious. It is not. 


Be on Watch for First Signs f 4 


of Cancer 


Be suspicious of all abnormal lumps or swell- 
ings or sores that refuse to heal, or unusual 
discharges from any part of the body. Do 
not neglect any strange growth. Look out 
for moles, old scars, birthmarks or warts that 


change in shape, appearance or size. 


If you have jagged or broken teeth, have 
them smoothed off or removed. Continued 
irritation of the tongue or any other part of 
the body is often the beginning of cancer 
trouble. 


In its early stages, various kinds of cancer 


yield to skilful use of surgery, radium or .y 
x-rays. Frequently a combination of surgery ~ 
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and x-rays or radium saves lives that would other- 
wise be lost. But with all their skill and with their 


splendid records of success, the best doctors in the 
world are powerless unless their aid is sought in 
time. 


Beware of Plausible Quacks 


Because cancer is usually spoken of furtively .or 
in confidence, and because its nature and origin 
are largely shrouded in mystery, quacks and 
crooked institutions reap a cruel harvest. 
They prey upon the fear and ignorance of 
~~ those who do not know the facts concerning 
2, cancer. They are often successful in making 
& people believe that they have cancer when 


they have not. Later, with a great flourish, 
they boast of their “cures”. 


Gratefully the patients of the fakers, first 
thoroughly alarmed, later entirely reassured, 
are glad to sign testimonials with which new 
victims are trapped. Beware of those who 


advertise cancer cures. 


An annual physical examination by your 
family physician, or the expert to whom he 


sends you, may be the means of detecting 
cancer in its early stages. Do not neglect it. 


Send for the Metropolitan’s booklet, “A 
Message of Hope”. Address Booklet De- 


partment, 79-Q, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, New York, N. Y. 






METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ~NEW YORK 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 
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Ini IVIDUALS of standing, whose personal he 
longings invariably are distinctive as well as 
correct, hold the | odse Brothers Senior in the 
highest regard, In its clean-cut, substantial lines, 
its refreshing color treatments, its complete 
neatly-tailored interiors, they recognize a sty le 
and Learing in heeping with their own charac- 
ter. In its smooth, brisk, pliant performance, they 
find new efficiency in going and comings. The 
| Jodse Brothers Senior shares the distinguished 
air of custom cars. It perpetuates the best | Jodge 
Brothers traditions just as it interprets the rich- 
est notes in modern style. Its new lower prices 


are EXxee ptional for such obvious fine-car value. 


Convenient Terms 


DODGE SENIOR ROADSTER (wire wheels extra) 


DODGE BROTHERS SENIOR 
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FOREIGN NEWS 


INTERNATIONAL 
Lovely Lisl 


The restaurant crowds at Grinzing under 
the linden trees, singing, drinking wine, 
looking out over the lights of Vienna, had 
something special to celebrate last week. 
Dark-haired, demure Lisl Goldarbeiter, a 
true and typical Wiener Mddel (Viennese 
girl), had been chosen “Miss Universe”— 
winner of the Galveston, Tex., Inter- 
national Beauty Contest. From Schubert 
to Schnitzler, Austrian composers and 
writers have insisted that Viennese girls 
are the world’s prettiest. Here were the 
sober judges of Galveston in obvious 
agreement. 

Virtually ignored by the U. S. press, the 
Galveston tournament was Big News else- 
where in the world. In Paris, Madrid, 
Vienna, Rio de Janeiro, editors frantically 
cabled for longer and faster reports on just 
what Miss France, Miss Spain, Miss Aus- 
tria, Miss Brazil were doing, wearing, say- 
ing at each instant of the final ceremony. 
U. S. reporters endeavored to supply the 
demand. In the Galveston City Audi- 
torium behind the horseshoe platform on 
which the beauties paraded, were a dozen 
correspondents and as many telegraph 
operators. Minute by minute the corre- 
spondents dictated their stories. Sample 
dictation: 

“3:10 P. M. MOTHERS AND CHAP- 
ERONES FOREIGN GIRLS FILLING 
BOXES AT EACH END FIRST ROW 
NEXT TO STAGE STOP ANNOUNCED 
BOX OFFICE HOUSE ENTIRELY 
SOLD OUT ONLY STANDING TICK- 
ETS LEFT. 

“8:28 P. M. MUSIC BEGINS PLAY- 
ING LIVELY MARCH HOUSELIGHTS 
GO OUT ONLY BLACK VELVET CUR- 
TAINS ILLUMINATED STOP MEGA- 
PHONES ANNOUNCE MISS GER- 
MANY WILL FIRST APPEAR STOP 
BAND THIRTY MUSICIANS STOPS 
OVERTURE STOP PAUSE THREE 
MINUTES FOLLOWS ALL FOOT- 
LIGHTS TURNED ON. 

“8:34 P. M. MISS GERMANY 
WEARING STUNNING ORCHID 
GOWN BEGINS SLOWLY PACING 
HORSE SHOE GREETED THUNDER- 
OUS APPLAUSE... .” 

In Brazil more than anywhere else the 
Galveston contest was treated as an in- 
ternational affair of first importance. For 
weeks Rio de Janeiro papers had devoted 
entire front pages to the daily doings of 
Miss Brazil (svelte Olga Bergamini De Sa 
—TimeE, June 10). On the night of the 
Contest two special wires carried the story 
from Galveston to New York, thence by 
direct cable to Buenos Aires where special 
United Press editors hung over the key- 
board to relay the story northward to Rio 
de Janeiro. Huge crowds were gathered in 
front of the big Rio newspaper offices to 
watch returns flashed on the screen. 

WHEN MISS BRAZIL ,APPEARS 
STAGE TONIGHT [the firs™wire from 
Galveston read] WILL WEAR SEVERE 
BLACK CHIFFON GOWN ON PINK 
SLIP WITH GARLAND ROSES RUN- 
NING DIAGONALLY ACROSS 


BREAST STOP. NO HEAD DRESS 
FLESH COLORED HOSE BLACK 
SHOES ALSO DIAMOND NECKLACE 
AND DIAMOND AND SAPPHIRE 
BROOCH CENTER CHEST. 

The Rio crowds cheered wildly when 
word came of applause in Galveston for 


Liszt G. “UNIVERSE” 
“Pure deception!” raged Rio. 


rose-garlanded Olga. Two hours later, dis- 
mayed, they saw the words flash up: 

MISS AUSTRIA WINS 6 to 1 STOP 
MISS AUSTRIA DARK CHESTNUT 
HAIR GREYISH BLUE EYES OUT- 
STANDING FEATURE IS THE UN- 
SURPASSED ARISTOCRACY OF HER 
MIEN STOP HER BEAUTY BEST DE- 
SCRIBED AS ETHEREAL. 

Hoots and catcalls filled the Rio streets. 
Enraged Brazilian editors headlined their 
stories: “Pure Deception.” They swore 
that, like Italy, Brazil should never par- 
ticipate again in such a contest. 

Ten prizes were distributed, from $2,000 
in gold and a large silver plaque for Miss 
Universe, to $100 consolation prizes for 
minor beauties. Miss Brazil did not even 
place, was dubbed Miss Also Ran by ir- 
reverent telegraphers. 

Irene Ahlberg, a Manhattan 'stenog- 
rapher, 18 and blond, won $1,000 and sec- 
ond honors. 

Despite the rage of Rio, the choice of 
demure Lisl Goldarbeiter was enthusias- 
tically greeted elsewhere. At the sight of 
the slender Viennese, trembling with emo- 
tion in her green silk bathing suit. even 
veteran press correspondents were affected. 
The mother of another contestant rhapso- 
dized: 

“Miss Austria’s beauty gives me an im- 
pression of holiness, something not be- 
longing to this world!” 

This and a thousand other comments 
were pored over the next morning by Herr 


Goldarbeiter, ethereal Lisl’s father, in his 
leather goods & luggage shop where Lisl 
used to be cashier and salesgirl. Proudly 
he told the neighbors again how Lisl had 
been warned not to enter the contest by 
no less a personage than the Bishop of 
Galveston (Time, April 15) and how Lisl. 
though profoundly impressed by the 
cleric’s warning, had decided to enter any- 
how. 

Still demure after the contest, Miss Lisl 
Goldarbeiter “Universe” blushed when 
offered a $15,000 theatrical contract which 
entailed appearing in a tight bathing suit 
four times daily. “Papa must decide,” she 
said. 

Papa’s decision was that she must return 
home. Accordingly Miss Universe left the 
U. S. at once, going home by way of Cuba. 
Hearst-thinker Arthur Brisbane com- 
mented, of course, on the contest. The 
traditional Brisbanality at such a juncture 
would have been to the effect that the 
noblest thing Miss Universe could now do 
would be to go home and marry some good 
man and be a good wife and exercise 
woman’s richest function, Motherhood. 
Instead, Mr. Brisbane Brisbantered: 

“Queen of the Universe’ seems rather a 
large title. Miss Goldarbeiter would prob- 
ably be amazed if she could see the young 
ladies on some planet one million light 
years away from this corner of space and 
those far off interstellar young women. 
perhaps 1,000 times as big as Miss Gold- 
arbeiter, and each with 1,000 eyes, perhaps. 
would be surprised to see her.” 


THE LEAGUE 
Council of Madrid 


In Madrid last week the League of Na- 
tions Council adjourned for the 55th time 
after side-stepping its two most explosive 
problems and passing others over for 
future study. By far the most picturesque 
meeting in its history, it was one of the 
least fruitful. General Primo de Rivera's 
government had contrived to make it, with 
the Seville and Barcelona Expositions 
(Time, May 20), Spain’s biggest show. 
Hampered by publicity, the Council mems 
bers resorted more than ever to secret ses- 
sions and corridor conferences to get their 
real work done. 

Only a hint of what went on in private 
leaked out during the public Council ses- 
sions. Famed sleepy-eyed Pacifier Aristide 
Briand exerted himself to keep harmony 

Assembling in the unused Gothic Senate 
chamber, literally under the shadow of a 
Bourbon throne, attended by experts and 
flanked by 100 newsgatherers, the 14 
Council members sat about the Council 
table (brought especially from Geneva) 
for four days. From the galleries half 
the grandees of Spain and members of the 
Diplomatic Corps, watched the proceed- 
ings. Only once were they treated to a 
sharp word skirmish. 

Heading aggressively into the stormy 
problem of protection for political minori- 
ties (viz. German communities in Poland). 
Germany’s solid, monkish Stresemann had 
announced that he was not satisfied with 
the Council’s treatment of minority ques- 
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tions, would appeal to the World Court 
and the League Assembly for a “‘positive, 
crusading attitude rather than a negative, 
legalistic one: on behalf of oppressed 
peoples.” 

Up spoke M. Briand: “The German 
delegate is shaking the foundations of the 
League for domestic political advantage,” 
he rasped. “He is abusing the confidence 
of the public and giving the League a black 
eye before the world for inferring that it 
has not been doing its fullest duty toward 
minorities.” 

Herr Stresemann uttered no word. 
Chairman Adatci of Japan had already 
persuaded the Council to accept unani- 
mously a compromise minorities plan, hav- 
ing three main features: 1) The Council’s 
subcommittee on Minorities shall make 
its proceedings public; 2) shall meet more 
often; 3) and in case of a world-shaking 
dispute shall have its members increased 
from three to four. Herr Stresemann’s chal- 
lenge was only a warning that Germany 
would consider this plan purely temporary. 

Besides her complaint on Minorities, 
Germany was urgently pressing the ques- 
tion: “When will the Allied Powers get 
out of the Rhineland?” Brought up in 
Council session, Minister Briand met it 
by playing for time. France cannot answer, 
he said, until she knows the views of 
Ramsay MacDonald, newly-elected Brit- 
ish Prime Minister. He suggested that it 
be settled along with other details of the 
Young Reparations Plan at an Interna- 
tional Conference proposed for July or 
August. 

Turning their backs with relief on such 
dangerous subjects the Council accepted 
U. S. reservations on adherence to the 
World Court, as passed by the U. S. 
Senate in 1926 and, more important, re- 
written by Elihu Root last March (Time, 
March 18). With the Council’s approval 
given, approval by the World Court mem- 
bership in September seems assured. Opti- 
mists foresaw U. S. entrance to the World 
Court within a year. The last remaining 
obstacle is the biggest. Will Mr. Root’s 
version of the reservations satisfy the 
U. S. Senate? 


~ GREAT BRITAIN 
No Match 


Next to the arrival of Charles Gates 
Dawes in England and the proposed visit 
of Prime Minister James Ramsay Mac- 
Donald to the U. S. (see p. 11), the 
British press was most concerned last 
week with the annually recurring rumor of 
Edward of Wales’s engagement. On this 
occasion the reigning favorite was Princess 
Ingrid of Sweden, 19, daughter of Sweden’s 
Crown Prince, Gustaf Adolf. With nothing 
more concrete to-go on than the fact that 
Princess Ingrid was visiting England for a 
month, that Edward of Wales’s 35th birth- 
day was imminent, that he once said that 
he would marry when he was 35, match- 
making editors embroidered and elaborated 
the story. The London press decided that 
the engagement would be announced at an 
elaborate ball which was to be given for 
Princess Ingrid at the Swedish Legation. 

The ball was held. Edward of Wales was 


ADVOCATE TIN 
. not wanted in Australia. 


not present. There was no announcement. 
A Buckingham palace chamberlain issued 
the customary denials, the customary com- 
plaint that these recurring rumors are 
“particularly vexatious to court circles.” 

Blonde Princess Ingrid, nevertheless, 
had a delightful time at her ball. By her 
express command the band played nothing 
but waltzes all evening. 


AUSTRALIA 
Too Fond of Dingo 

This is the mouth-filing song 

Of the race that was run by a Boomer, 

Run in a single burst—only event of 

its kind— 

Started by big God Noong from War- 

rigaborrigarooma, 

Old man Kangaroo first: Yellow-Dog 

Dingo behind... . 
—kKipling. 

At Canberra last week the Common- 
wealth Government passed a law definitely 
prohibiting the importation of Alsatian 
Shepherd dogs (“German police dogs’) 
into Australia. Bluntly, the legislature 
recommended extermination of the breed 
in Australia. 

Reasons: 

1) Alsatians worry sheep. 

2) Alsatians in Australia cross-breed 
with the ferocious wild dingo, chief enemy 
of Australian flocks. 

Devotees of Just So Stories are familiar 
with Yellow-Dog Dingo and his fabled 
speed. The dingo or warrigal (Canis 
dingo) is a stocky sand-colored wild dog, 
in size half way between a jackal and a 
wolf. Peculiar to Australia, so ancient is 
the dingo breed that its fossilized bones 
are found intermingled with those of the 
extinct giant kangaroo and giant wombat. 
Bitter are the scientific disputes whether 
the dingo is really indigenous to Australia 
or whether it was brought there by pre- 
historic man from Malaya. More impor- 
tant than academic wrangles is the problem 
of recently imported Alsatian Shepherd 
dogs. It is claimed that they kill sheep, so 


the Alsatians must go. The mere possi- 
bility that they might grow too fond of 
the dingo, produce offspring combining the 
intelligence of the Alsatian with the speed 
and ferocity of the dingo fills sheep grow- 
ers with alarm. 

The Melbourne Alsatian Club and the 
Queensland Shepherd Dog Association 
fought a hard fight for their favorite ani- 
mal.* The office of the Minister for Agri- 
culture and Stock in Queensland, has been 
snowed under with petitions, photographs 
and affidavits in defense of the amiability 
of Alsatians. Most of all Mr. Smith’s 
office was inundated with pictures of 
famed Cinema Dog Rin-Tin-Tin. But, 
famed though he is for docility and discre- 
tion, not even Rin-Tin-Tin could save his 
brothers and sisters in Dingoland, 


FRANCE 


Wine of Honor 

Most facile of writers is debonair Paul 
Reboux, editor, dramatic critic, parodist 
and bon vivant, author of The Little Papa- 
coda, Romulus Cuckoo, Colin, or the Trop- 
ical Voluptuaries. Among his other works, 
nimble Critic Reboux has paid homage to 
France’s national sport and greatest glory, 
Gastronomy, by publishing a cook book, 
Plats Nouveaux. 

In the course of a charming dissertation 
on the wines of France, outspoken Gas- 
tronome Reboux lately touched on the sub- 
ject of champagne, France’s “Wine of 
Honor.” 

Said he, among other things: 

“In the wine grower’s cellar, Bordeaux 
and Burgundy are treated with the respect 
due important people. The care that is 
taken with them consists in preserving 
them from all impurity, in letting them, 
day by day, gently elaborate their perfec- 
tion. 

“Champagne, on the other hand, must 
submit to indecent manipulations. To 
render it epileptic they dose it with can- 
died sugar, tannin, brandy, alum. They 
mix it with other wines. They shake it. 
They set each bottle rump in air, and they 
oblige it to spit—and this word is a 
euphemism—the muck that has settled 
against the cork. . . . The manufacturers, 
in spite of all difficulties, finally conquer 
the undisciplined beverage. They stick a 
label on its belly, slap a gold or silver 
plague on its head, and there it is ready 
to conquer the world! 

“Once the Champagne was a wine-grow- 
ing land. Red and white wines grew there, 
wines of charming tint. ... But when 
in 1670 the sinister cellarer of the Abbey, 
of Hautvilliers, Dom Perignon, as baneful 
a man as the monk Schwartz, inventor of 
gunpowder, created explosive wine and 
fiendishly invented the skullduggery by 
which the honest wines of Champagne 
became the favorite drink of debauchees, 
at one blow he ruined the honor of his 
country and made it prosperous.” 


*A year ago in Britain the sheep-worrying 
propensities of Alsatian Shepherds were being 
bitterly discussed. On the side of the Alsatians 
was Edward of Wales. Temporarily deserting 
Cora the Cairn terrier (Time, June 3), he bought 
an Alsatian as a gesture of confidence in the 
breed. 
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Champagne growers, outraged, vowed 
revenge in the name of France’s Wine of 
Honor. It was hinted by Paris newspapers 
that M. Reboux had been discharged as 
political contributor of radical Paris Soir. 
In their combined majesty and awfulness 
the Syndicat du commerce des vins de 
Champagne and the Syndicat général des 
vignerons de la Champagne brought suit 
against the brash gastronome. Last fort- 
night the case was called before the civil 
tribunal of the Department of the Seine. 

Defending his client from the onslaught 
of the effervescent tycoons was black- 
gowned Maitre Joseph Paul-Boncour, 
famed lawyer, author of ponderous tomes, 
former Minister of Labor. But brash M. 
Reboux did not rely alone on the fame of 
oratorical Maitre Paul-Boncour. Im- 
pressed with the formidable forces against 
him, he appealed for help to the Syndicat 
des Journalistes, an organization compa- 
rable*to the U. S. Authors’ League. 

Wrote he: “If the Syndicat does not 
support me in this affair in which I am 
trapped . . . whalebone dealers will be 
able to attack fashion chroniclers who 
write against corsets. ...On that day 
there will be no more liberty of the pen, 
there will be no freedom of appreciation, 
there will be no more journalists, and there 
will be no further use for the Syndicate 
of Journalists. Allow me to believe in its 
usefulness.” 


MOROCCO 


At Jacob’s Hummock 


In blinding heat, a French army patrol 
wound deep into the Atlas Mountains last 
week. Ambling, loose-jointed came a de- 
tachment of the Camel Corps, then a 
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FREYDENBERG OF THE LEGION 
There was work for him at El Bordj. 


sweltering khaki-clad detachment of the 
Foreign Legion, finally a black-skinned, 
red-fezzed detachment of stalwart Sene- 
galese. The column entered the pass 
called El Bordj. Nothing is there but 
blistering rocks, flat, cracked stretches of 


baked mud. The French column, losing 
contact with their flank outposts, pushed 
forward intent on reaching the evening’s 
camp. 

Suddenly from the rocks behind and 
above came the smash of rifle fire. Sol- 
diers fell. Hastily the French commander 
flung out a skirmish line, halted the ad- 
vance. His little patrol was completely 
ambushed by 3,000 ragged, bearded, fierce- 
fighting Moors. Firing every inch of the 
way the French patrol retreated through 
the pass to the cement blockhouse of Ait 
Yacoub (Jacob’s Hummock). For 48 
hours the garrison of 360 French and 
Senegalese stood off 3,000 yelling blood- 
thirsty tribesmen owing allegiance to no 
recognized Sheikh, who had sworn to die 
rather than submit to French rule. In 
the ambush and retreat to Ait Yacoub, 
13 French were killed, 93 wounded, cap- 
tured or missing. It was the bloodiest 
fight since red-bearded Abd-el-Krim sur- 
rendered in 1926. 

French army headquarters at Rabat, 
100 miles away, moved quickly to rescue 
the beleaguered garrison. Three squad- 
rons of bombing planes zoomed into the 
air. Eight thousand troops of the Foreign 
Legion soaped their horny feet, filled their 
canteens with good red pinard in prepara- 
tion for the long march to Ait Yacoub. 

While airplanes strafed the Moroccan 
tribesmen with bombs and machine guns, 
the Foreign Legion’s district commander, 
dashing General Freydenberg, went for- 
ward with the relief column himself. 

The Foreign Legion contains no more 
romantic figure than General Freyden- 
berg, swagger, red-haired, theatrically 
handsome. For 20 years he was a clois- 
tered monk. Wearying of the religious 
life he broke his vows and joined the 
army. It is often said that none but a 
Frenchman can hope to rise above the 
rank of Captain in the Foreign Legion. 
But it is also true that one need not ex- 
plain all one’s antecedents to the Legion. 
Anything but French in appearance, red- 
thatched Freydenberg nevertheless had 
such Gallic dash that he became Major, 
Colonel, and after the Moroccan cam- 
paign of 1926 against Abd-El-Krim, Gen- 
eral of Brigade. 

Ex-Monk Freydenberg wired the French 
War Ministry last week: WITHIN 
THREE: DAYS I WILL KILL CAP- 
TURE OR DISPERSE EVERY ONE OF 
THE BESIEGERS. 

Quite as brave as ex-Monk Freyden- 
berg was Pierre Pigeaire, a correspondent 
for the United Press. Alone, he traveled 
by motor, horse and foot 300 miles from 
the vrailhead at Marrakesh to the scene 
of the ambush, sent the first direct word 
of the battle. At Meknes base, hospital 
Lieut. Briard, wounded in the first skir- 
mish, told how he had lain behind a desert 
bush and watched his wounded comrades 
being stabbed to death by Moors. 


GERMANY 
Clouds 


High over the Austrian and Swiss Alps 
last week drifted a mountainous white 
cloud. Slowly it flattened out until it 
covered most of Bavaria® and the lower 


Rhineland, hung motionless in the air for 
three days. Astronomer Director Wolf of 
the K6nigstuhl Observatory near Heidel- 
berg squinted at the white pall through 
telescopes and announced that it was a 
mass of finely powdered lava blown high 
in the air from erupting Vesuvius (TIME. 


©OU.& U. 
AHMED Fvap I. 


“Aha! here is my chance... !” 


June 17). He warned Bavarians to expect 
the usual volcanic twilight phenomenon— 
the whole sky turning orange at sunset and 
staying so long after the sun has gone 
down. 

The lava cloud could be seen from 
Munich but not from Berlin, which is the 
usual scene of up-to-the-minute German 
novelties. “Never mind,” wrote a Berlin 
wag. “We have a nice big cloud of our 
own this week—all the way from Egypt.” 

This reference was to His Majesty King 
Ahmed Fuad I who, plump, dusky, serene 
and 61, arrived last week in Berlin on a 
visit the reason for which was vague to 
most Berliners. In art circles it was said 
that Egypt’s sovereign was making strenu- 


‘ous efforts to have the German Govern- 


ment return to Cairo the famed bust of 
Queen Nefertete, excavated by German 
archeologists in 1913 and considered one 
of the most important of all Egyptian 
sculptures. 

Other reasons given for Fuad’s pres- 
ence were that he had come to see a 
doctor, to bant, to escape Egypt’s summer 
heat, to have fun. 

Whatever his real reason, the suave 
monarch did have fun. He slept in the 
Prince Albrecht Palace (occupied last 
year by plump King Amanullah of Af- 
ghanistan). He reviewed troops with 
grizzled President von Hindenburg. He 
was publicly and elaborately dined, 
lunched, toasted, hoched. He gravely in- 
spected Tempelhof airport and the once- 
royal Staatliche Porzellan Manufaktur. 
On Unter den Linden, he visited a beauty 
parlor and, smiling at the dimpled mani- 
curists, said: “Aha! Here is my chance 
to have my fingers attended to.” 
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ITALY 


“Automobilistic Snobbery” 


In 1921 the steel and automobile manu- 
facturers of Turin and Milan were among 
the earliest and most enthusiastic backers 
of Fascism. Last week the Fascist Party, 
grown great under Benito Mussolini, was 
able to do a return favor for the manu- 
facturers, and at the same time carry on 
its campaign to build up Italy’s commer- 
cial power. 

Alarmed at the increased importation 
into Italy of foreign cars, chiefly from 
the U. S., the Royal Italian Automobile 
Club, Fascist-governed, announced that in 
future they would publish in all Fascist 
newspapers the names and addresses of all 
Italians who purchase foreign motor cars, 
“A proscription list for bad Italians who 
betray their most elementary duties to 
the nation out of a spirit of automobilistic 
snobbery.” 

The club’s statement continued: 

“Our proposed list must not resolve it- 
self into a journalistic, polemic affair. It 
must be done with serious intentions. 
Every one must state exactly the reasons 
why he gave preference to a foreign mo- 
tor car in order that these reasons may be 
studied and weighed. 

“This perhaps is the only method by 
which to study a phenomenon which is 
occurring today. . . . Although Italy pro- 
duces excellent automobiles, admired by 
and exported to the whole world, Italians 
purchase American motor cars in consid- 
erable numbers. 

“By so doing they do double harm to 
the nation. First they send our money 
abroad to America, a country which has 
just dealt a great blow to our export trade 
(Time, April 8, et seg.) and second they 
take away work from Italian industries 
and Jaborers.” 

At the present time nearly 25% of all 
automobiles sold in Italy are of U. S. 
manufacture. Knowing the Italian char- 
acter, Italian fear of ridicule and noto- 
riety, Rome correspondents last week 
agreed that the proposed list of “automo- 
bilistic snobs” would be more potent than 


any tariff, 
JAPAN 
“No Retreat” 

Quite as anxious as Britain’s Ramsay 
MacDonald for friendly relations with the 
U. S. is Japan’s courtly Prime Minister, 
66-year-old Baron Giichi Tanaka. Break- 
ing the traditional oriental silence, last 
week, the grizzled Prime Minister, in his 
stocking feet, courteously received Cor- 
respondent Barnet Nover of the Buffalo 
News. A Japanese of the old school, Baron 
Tanaka never wears shoes except on formal 
state occasions. Rheumatic, he must be 
supported by a stalwart valet while being 
shod. 

“If there is one thing dominant in our 
foreign policy,” said the sock-footed 
Prime Minister, “it is the maintenance of 
friendly and cordial relations with the 
United States. -Situated as we are on 
opposite sides of the Pacific, we are linked 


by economic ties which grow more im- 
portant year by year and are of mutual 
benefit to both nations. 

“Deprived of our trade with the United 
States our situation might easily become 
desperate.” 

Correspondent Nover turned the sub- 
ject to Japan’s China policy and asked if 
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” 


“The emergency is over now. 


the withdrawal of Japanese troops from 
Shantung did not represent a “retreat” in 
Japan’s foreign policy. 

Baron Tanaka frowned, twiddled his 
toes, replied: 

“There has been no retreat, because 
there never was any necessity for retreat- 
ing. Our policy, now as ever, has been 
based on a desire to live at peace with 
the people of China. . . . Certain people 
however invented a theory regarding the 
government’s policy at the time it came 
into power, and now to fit the theory to 
the facts, talk of a ‘retreat.’ 

“We sent troops into Shantung because 
the lives and property of Japanese nation- 
als there were in danger. The emergency 
is over now and we have the solemn assur- 
ance of the present government that our 
nationals will be given adequate protec- 
tion.” 


Hotly did Baron Tanaka deny that, as 
most Chinese Nationalists and foreign 
correspondents believe, Japan is un- 
friendly to the Chinese Nationalist Gov- 
ernment: 

“A sfrong China with a government 
capable of enforcing its will over the en- 
tire area would be a blessing for Japan. 
... For a strong China, freed of the 
turmoil and the chaos which has plagued 
it for so many years, would enable Japan 
to further its trade, would increase our 
prosperity and would rid our nationals in 
China of the constant fear under which 
they have lived for so long. 


“Japan’s position in the Far East is 
that of a guardian of the peace.” 


MEXICO 


Heart Not Photographed 


Walking like Agag in the sight of the 
Lord, delicately, Archbishop .Leopoldo 
Ruiz y Flores, apostolic delegate, senior 
Archbishop of Mexico, and Emilio Portes 
Gil, President of Mexico, still jockeyed 
last week for a final settlement of Mexico's 
religious problem. Conferences progressed 
but neither side would make a definite 
statement. 


Archbishop Ruiz y Flores beamed and 
said to cameramen: 

“Do not photograph my heart, for then 
you would have a statement which for the 
time being I cannot divulge.” But to 
Mexican newssheets which printed apoc- 
ryphal articles of agreement, he said 
brusquely : 

“Information which has been given out 
regarding concrete points alleged tod’ have 
been discussed in conference is entirely 
untrue. . . . Nothing should be accepted 
as authentic unless it is a statement issued 
by either the Government of Mexico or 
myself on behalf of the church.” 

Undeterred, the Mexican press insisted 
that practical agreement had already been 
reached between Church and State, men- 
tioned June 29, St. Peter’s Day, as the day 
agreed upon for formal resumption of 
church services, the singing of Jubilate 
Deos and Te Deums. 


VENEZUELA 


Bottom Button 

Just 31 years ago, while Rough Riders 
drilled in Texas, German bands played 
“Dolly Gray” and U. S. Volunteers 
sweated in blue flannel shirts and tubular 
blanket rolls, the name of the Dutch island 
of Curacao appeared in bold headlines. 
One hot morning, the U. S. Consul at 
Curacao, gazing casually from his bed- 
room window found the normally peaceful 
harbor black with steel-snouted, round- 
turreted warships. 

Hatless, breathless, he rushed to the 
cable office and signaled the world that 
the Spanish battle fleet of Admiral Cer- 
vera, long sought, imminently expected by 
nervous mamas at U. S. bathing beaches, 
had been found. The Spanish gunboats 
coaled and departed to face U. S. Admiral 
Schley. U. S. citizens looked for Curacao 
in their atlases, found it off the coast of 
Venezuela, a tiny button in the bottom of 
the Caribbean. 

For the next three decades Curacao was 
no more, to the average citizen, than the 
name of a liqueur—an infusion of bitter 
orange peel so easily made and so emi- 
nently potable that to the fury of Dutch 
sour-orange growers, it is successfully 
imitated in nearly every country in the 
world. 

Last week U. S. householders re- 
thumbed their atlases, re-located the -bot- 
tom button of the Caribbean. In Willem- 
stad Harbor, Curagao, a U. S. ship had 
been captured, Curacao’s Dutch Governor 
had been kidnaped. 

Capt. A. T. Morris of the American 
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Memories 


of Spain 


A vacation in Spain will reveal 
most delightful experiences — 
ramblings midst villages of an- 
tiquity — quaint customs and 
people . . . memories refreshing 
...you may dine and dance — 
enjoy your sports and cafes—the 
. theatre or opera... up-to-the- 
minute hotels and transportation 
... enter Spain through its won- 
der city—Barcelona . . . see the 
great World Fair—an education, 
tutored by the universe—an 
endless variety of entertain- 
ment— Palaces that took eight 
years to build—$2 0,000,000 to 
complete... All the world will 
meetin Barcelona,Spainthis year. 
Apply to any Tourist Bureau or write 


to M.Ventura, 113 West 57th Street, 
New York City. 


INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION OF 


BARCELONA 


May to December 


x 9 - 9 
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steamer Maracaibo, leaned over the ship’s 
| rail smoking an evening pipe, gazing at 
| the placid harbor of Willemstad, Curacao. 
A thin sliver of moon hung over the tanks 
of the Royal Dutch oil refinery on shore, 
shone on the yellow plaster facade of the 
Governor’s Palace. 

Suddenly from the shadows on the pier 
swarthy individuals climbed the Mara- 
caibo’s gangplank. The leader, stepping 
forward, introduced himself as Capt. Ra- 
fael Simon Urbina of Venezuela. Politely 
he asked Captain Morris to transport his 
vebel army to the Venezuelan mainland. 

“Sorry, gentlemen,” said Capt. Morris, 
“I don’t want to have anything to do with 
| rebels or rebellions.” 

Followed a whispered conversation be- 
tween Capt. Urbina and his swarthy 
friends. They bowed to Capt. Morris, and 
slipped down the gangplank again. Almost 
immediately the Dutch calm of Willem- 
stad was punctuated with shots, shouts 
and horrid outcry.. Dark figures rushed 
along the waterfront to little Fort Amster- 
dam. Half an hour later Capt. Urbina, 
flushed, triumphant, returned to the S. S. 
Maracaibo with 400 followers and the 
disheveled Governor of Curacao, His Ex- 
cellency, Mr. L. A. Fruytier, captured in 
bed, and Willemstad’s Chief of Police. 
Pressing an enormous pistol against Capt. 
Morris’s abdomen, Rebel Urbina ordered 
him to sail for the Venezuelan mainland, 
40 miles away. Capt. Morris agreed. 

Ten blasts were blown on the Mara- 
caibo’s whistle. At this pre-arranged sig- 
nal motor trucks loaded with guns and 
ammunition careened down to the pier. 
The munitions were stolen from Fort Am- 
sterdam, three of whose 71 defenders had 
been killed in the raid. 

“On to Caracas!” shouted Rebel Urbina 
as guns and crates were piled on deck. 
“Nobody can stop us!” 
| Capt. Morris obediently jangled the en- 

gine room telegraph. Wheezing asthmati- 
cally, the Maracaibo put out to sea. All 
the way to the mainland the Venezuelan 
rebels, inflamed with the success of the 
most daring filibuster in years, ate and 
drank and shouted again and again the 
words of their Captain, “On to Caracas! 
Nobody can stop us!” 

Three miles off the mainland the Mara- 
caibo anchored. The filibusterers loaded 
their captured arms into the ship’s life- 
boats and lowered them to the sea, sinking 
two lifeboats in the process. Capt. Mor- 
| ris and kidnaped Governor Fruytier were 
| left to return to Curacao or to go any- 
| where else they pleased. Brash Capt. Ur- 

bina attacked the garrison of Vela de Coro, 

fatally wounded its commander, Gen. 

Gabriel Lale, and prepared to move for- 

ward against Caracas and the formidable 

ex-Dictator, General Juan Vicente Gomez 

(Time, May 20). 

U. S. newspapers dwelt fondly on the 
word “filibuster” in describing the Cura- 
cao fracas, harked back to Richard Hard- 
ing Davis and O. Henry. 

At The Hague, Foreign Minister Beel- 
aerts van Blockland of the Netherlands 
was outraged. 

“Filibuster?” said blunt Beelaerts, “It 
was a putsch!” 











The Dutch Government immediately | 


despatched the battleship Hertog Hendrik 
and the destroyer Kortenaer to protect 
Curacao from any more putsche. 





Al4 day 


vacation trip 


to Canada on 
a transatlantie 


liner... 





| from sizzling sidewalks 
during the most torrid season... 
an ocean voyage and a trip 
through cool, Northern vacation 
lands... bracing air and a foreign 
flavour ... all compressed within 
a two weeks vacation. 


Here’s how... two days on the 
briny deep to Halifax, aboard a 
distinguished Cunard-Anchor 
Liner (Europe bound!). From 
Halifax a choice of itineraries that 
provide a dash of old France... 
a touch of old England ...a great 
deal of quiet charm and natural 
wonders ... accommodations at 
best hotels and a generous pro- 
gram of sightseeing .. . returning 
to New York by rail or steamer. 
Steamer rate New York to 
Halifax $50 up... 9 to 17 day, 
all-expense tours $125.50 up. 
Send for illustrated booklet 
“Canada via Cunard.” 


Sailings from New York 


Transylvania Aug. 17; Caledonia Aug. 24; 
California Aug. 31 


CUNARD LINE 
ANCHOR LINE 
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See Your Local Agent 
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WHITE builas |. 


There’s a WHITE 
for your particular job 


Fours and Sixes 


LIGHT DELIVERY 
WHITE MODEL 60—The new Six 


Powerful six-cylinder, seven-bearing 
crankshaft motor. Four-wheel hy- 
draulic brakes. 

Chassis only ....... $1,850 
WHITE MODEL 15-B— Four-cyl- 
inder. No other truck of like size and 
capacity compares with it for low 
operating cost and dependability. 
Chassis only... . . $1,545 


LIGHT DUTY 
WHITE MODEL 20-A — 114-ton. 


Four-cylinder For all classes of light 
duty service Four speeds forward. 
Chassis only....... ‘ $2,125 
WHITE MODEL 61 — The new 
Light Duty Six. Four-wheel hydraulic 
brakes. Four speeds forward 

Chassis only LA $2,450 
WHITE MODEL 57 (Special)—14 - 
ton. Four-cylinder. Swift, sturdy, re- 
sponsive. Four speeds. 

Chassis only $2,725 


FAST EXPRESS 
WHITE MODEL 56—2-ton. A fast 


truck, capable of long daily mileage 
under capacity loads. 

Chassis only $3,125 
WHITE MODEL 51-A—2'4-ton. 
Unmatched performance for heavier 
loads and faster distance runs in a 
wide variety of fields. 
Chassis only....... 


HEAVY DUTY 
WHITE MODEL 58 — High speed, 
powerful Heavy Du ty. with gross 
weight capacity of 22,000 pounds. 
Chassis only....... $4,400 
WHITE MODEL 55 — 5%-ton 
Equipped with White’s exclusive 
double-reduction gear drive. Various 
types of dumping bodies and hoists. 
Chassis only....... $4,650 
WHITE MODEL 52—Heavy Duty. 
Has White's exclusive double-reduc- 
tion gear drive. Auxiliary low gear. 
Various dumping bodies and hoists 
available 
Chassis only . . $5,100 
WHITE MODEL 59 (Special) 
New, high-speed, six-cylinder tractor 
or truck. Particularly adaptable to 
unusual hauling requirements. 
Chassis only....... 


BUSSES 
Fours and Sixes 
WHITE MODEL $3—Four-cylinder, 


16-passenger. 

Chassis only....... $4,250 

WHITE MODEL 65—A new six-cyl- 

inder bus with four-wheel hydraulic 
brakes. 18-21-passenger. 

Chassis only....... $4,850 
WHITE MODEL 50-B — Four-cyl- 
inder, 25-passenger. Westinghouse 
airbrakes 

Chassis only....... $5,350 
WHITE MODEL 54 — Six-cylinder, 
29-passenger. Westinghouse air- 
brakes 

Chassis only... $7,500 

WHITE MODEL 54-A — Six-cyl- 
inder, 38-4l-passenger. Westinghouse 

airbrakes. 

Chassis only. . veno¥ $8,000 
All prices listed above are for chassis 

only, f. o. b. Cleveland 


$8,000 
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ight Delivery, Light Duty, 
Express and Heavy Duty 
Trucks and Tractors. Small, 


medium and large Busses ~ 
12 to 41 passenger capacities 
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most COMPLETE. LINE of quality 
Trucks and Busses in the Industry 


= SS S= FOURS AND SIXES =~ 


N° MATTER what you haul or 
where you haul it—White 
builds a quality unit specially 
designed to do your job better— 
at less cost per mile, per ton or 
per package. There’s no truck 
or bus built that can compare 
with a White in low final cost 


of operation. 


To the single truck or bus buyer 
the dependable long-life perform- 
ance of White is essential to profits. 
To the fleet operator it represents 
savings that run into big money. 


The increasing demands 


of traffic, faster deliveries, 





greater flexibility, greater range, 
more trips over more miles daily 
—these are the everyday conditions 
that emphasize the importance of 


White’s specialization in building 
a truck or bus model to solve all 
operating problems. 

All any buyer has to do is to get 
the facts about performance and 
cost of operation for his particu- 
lar job to prove the economy of 


. - White will 
give you the facts and figures. 


You should have them before buy- 


buying a White . 


ing any truck or bus. The 
White Company, Cleveland. 


WHITE 


FOUR AND SIX CYLINDER 


TRUCKS ann BUSSES 
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pee : ORLD 


ITS MYSTERY AND 
ENCHANTMENT 
UNFOLD BEFORE YOU on 


“eer 0 “4 
he Vovage f Ou 7 is 
ATIVE hawkers sell India’s 


treasures for a song... 
chrysoprase and curios, silks 
and saris. Resist them if you can! 
See lantern-lit Hongkong 
with sampans scooting around 
like mad in a heavenly 
harbor. Step into another 
world . . . through the 
portals of Peking’s Hall of Har- 
mony . . . where gold dragons 
writhe on flaming pillars. Aban- 
don yourself to the hypnotic 
beauty of aikiki . . . in 
Hawaii's flower scented air. 
33 countries . . . more places 
than any other cruise. Over 
38000 miles. . . a lifetime's ex- 
pours in 140 ae All the 


uxury and cool comfort of the 


RESOLUTE: 


on its uniquely planned 7th 
Around the World Cruise. Sail 
eastward . from New York 
January 6th, 1930, arriving in 
every country atthe idealseason. 
An extraordinary program of 
shore excursions included i in the 


rates—$2000 and up. 


Descriptive literature sent on request 


famburg-American 


39Broadway New York 


209 Tremont Street, Boston; 177 N. Mich- 

igan Avenue, Chicago; 262 Broad Street, 

Philadelphia; 1026 Locust Street, St. Louis; 

574 Market Street, San Francisco; 807 Hill 
Street, Los Angeles; 614 St. James Street 
West, ‘Montreal: 274 Main Street, Winni- 
peg; Adams Building, Edmonton. Or Local 
Tourist Agents. 
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The New Pictures 


The Constant Nymph (British). This 
silent adaptation of Margaret Kennedy’s 
novel has faults which no U. S. producer 
would have allowed. The lighting is bad; 
the direction is prosaic; the photography 
is dull except for some fine shots of the 
Austrian Tyrol; the actors are obviously 
actors; the subtitles are verbose. It suf- 
fers also the phrases of incontinuity in- 
evitable in a picture made from a long 
and not particularly compact book. But 
none of these flaws is important. What 
was good in the story is alive in the film 
too—the emotion of something wild beat- 
ing against influences arranged to tame it. 
A woman named Mabel Poulton, who used 
to be a stenographer in London, plays the 
part of Tessa, the composer’s daughter 
who remembers the thundering music of 
mountainsides too well to endure the or- 
ganized drabness of a Brussels pension. 
Best shot: Miss Poulton standing wearily 
in front of the window out of which she 
is going to jump before she struggles, with 
dismayed and frantic awkwardness, to 
open it. 

Four Feathers (Paramount). Feature 
pictures of animal life in unfamiliar places 
have been fairly popular even when there 
was no story in them. It was natural that 
some producer should try to combine an 
authentic panorama of some wild conti- 
nent with a romance of gallantry, love. 
Baboons getting away from a fire, with 
fast, soft paws and little eyes brightened 
by fear and a far flame’s reflection; bull 
hippopotamuses lunging down to the water 
in the jungle morning, were photographed 
in North Africa by Producers Cooper and 
Schoedsack, who made Chang and Grass. 
Getting these scenes took a year and a 
half and was worth it. Hollywood crafts- 
men spliced around them a silly but ex- 
citing story about an Englishman whose 
best friends hand him white feathers when 
they find out he is scared of going to war 
against the blacks. When his sweetheart 
hands him the fourth white feather, he 
starts a series of heroic deeds which result 
in preserving his three friends in turn and 
possibly also the British Empire. The last 
reel fades out as he is about to hand the 
fourth feather back to Fay Wray. Best 
shot: a monkey carrying a piece of string 
over the wall of the black hole of Ondur- 
man. 

—— 

She Goes to War (Inspiration). The 
cinema has had a dreadful time trying to 
be convincing about the War. The Big 
Parade was fine for a couple of reels until 
the old hokum began to stick out. This 
picture is like The Big Parade in the way 
some of the battle scenes are handled, 
but except when mechanical explosions 
give it energy it is an entirely unreal lyric 
about a Southern girl who had two sweet- 
hearts, one of whom turned out to be a 
coward. He was drunk when the bugle 
blew, and when she told him to get out 
and join the ranks he belched in her 
pretty face. So she put on his tin hat 
| and got in his place and won a battle for 
| the regiment by shooting a German ma- 





chine gunner. Actress Eleanor Boardman 
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and Director Henry King do the best they 
can with their material. Best shot: tanks 
going into action. 

Eleanor Boardman used to be the East- 
man Kodak girl. On the backs of maga- 
zines she rested, smiling dreamily, in 
fields of daisies, wearing a picture hat. 


ELEANOR BOARDMAN 
She used to wear a picture hat. 


You saw her in drug-store windows and on 
billboards with pine trees or mountain 
peaks or salt waves, canyons, and, of 
course, cameras for a background. She 
had grown up and gone to school in Phila- 
delphia and studied painting and interior 
decorating because she wanted to be able 
to do something. She had been trying to 
get in the film business as an art director 
when she took her first role as an extra. 
That was five years ago, in Souls for Sale. 
She has appeared in several mediocre 
pictures—The Auction Block, Tell It to 
the Marines—and in one masterpiece, The 
Crowd, which was directed by her hus- 
band, King Vidor. 
a ae 

The Studio Murder Mystery (Para- 
mount). You know the leading man is 
going to be murdered because each mem- 
ber of the cast has a good reason for killing 
him and because you have read the title. 
This part of the picture is nicely con- 
structed and told with some good shots 
of a Hollywood studio—the only ones 
that have come along for quite a while. 
When the actor is found dead on Stage 
Ten you stay to find out who killed him— 
his wife, his director, the nightwatchman’s 
daughter, or her brother, or the night- 
watchman, or the fellow who is in love 
with her. You guess all the time that the 
director did it, so you are disappointed to 
find in the end that you were right. The 
comedy supplied by Neil Hamilton is sup- 
posed to open windows so that air can 
freshen up the suspense, but Hamilton 
gets boring and the technical detail is 
much too sloppy for a murder story. Best 
shot: the murdered man sitting in a chair 
usually reserved for a stage dummy. 
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THEATRE 





New Plays in Manhattan 


Nice Women. William A. Grew is the 
playwright who prepared this gallimaufry 
of old notions. The ancient, familiar in- 
gredients are many in number, confused 
in arrangement. The Girard family wants 
to marry Daughter Geraldine to her dia- 
mond-studded admirer, Mark Chandler. 
He happens to be the boss of both Father 
Girard and of William Wells, a callow 
underling whom Daughter Geraldine really 
loves. If Daughter Geraldine marries the 
importunate Chandler, it will mean limou- 
sines and regal delicacies for all. But if 
she marries the struggling Wells, accord- 
ing to her ambitious mother and young 
sister, the frustrate Chandler will immedi- 
ately oust his successful rival and possibly 
Father Girard. Young Sister Elizabeth 
talks about sex right out in the open and 
vents a precocious materialism. She and 
her mother so belabor gentle Geraldine 
that she, cowed, consents to marry Chan- 
dler. But beforehand, with an abandon 
quite inconsistent with her chill softness, 
she gives herself to the disconsolate Wells. 
This she blurts out at a Christmas feast 
given by Chandler for practically the en- 
tire cast. Does Chandler react as one 
might have expected from Mother Gi- 
rard’s warnings? He does not. He is 
happy in the happiness of the lovers. But 
by this time the audience has been pre- 
pared for his magnanimity by seeing him 
spurn a-splendidly groomed and golden 
mistress (Verree Teasdale) for the less 
lustrous Geraldine, a noble act described 
in the play as a “virgin complex.” The 
audience is likewise not surprised when, 
deprived of Geraldine, he goes honey- 
mooning with her sister Elizabeth, the 
clever virgin. The veteran Robert War- 
wick is properly apparelled and deep- 
voiced as Chandler. A small, piquant 
brunette named Sylvia Sidney makes the 
wisecracking Elizabeth thoroughly fresh 
and annoying. 

——- ¢——_ 

Adam’s Apple is ever so vaguely rem- 
iniscent of Oscar Wilde’s The Importance 
of Being Earnest. Even as Wilde’s Alger- 
non Moncrieff invented his mythical friend 
Bunbury for a social convenience, so Play- 
wright Test Dalton’s stockmarketeer in- 
vents an opulent “Uncle John” as an ex- 
cuse to escape from his wife of nights. 
When a burglar is caught by the wife and 
poses as “Uncle John” there is a great 
deal of embarrassment all around, no 
small part of which is genuine, shared by 
actors and audience for a play both flat 
and flimsy. 


MUSIC 


“The Day’s News” 

Of all places in the world, none is more 
popularly associated with singing than the 
bathroom. Last week, grand opera reached 
the bathroom. The curtain of Berlin’s 
Second State Opera House, rising for the 
world premiére of Neues vom Tage (The 
Day’s News), latest opus of ultra-modern 
Composer Paul Hindemith, revealed Prima- 











TIME 


donna Grete Stueckgold seated in a tub 
with real-looking soapsuds up to her chin, 
warbling about the delights of a hot bath. 

Less atonal in its harmonies but in spirit 
akin to Composer Ernst Krenek’s much- 
discussed Jonny Spielt Auf, the bathroom 
opera’s subject matter is a farcical treat- 
ment of divorce. The soprano’s opening 
song becomes a duet when a man, em- 
ployed by her husband to provide divorce 
grounds, enters the room. The duet be- 


comes a trio when another feminine guest | 
of the hotel comes in to demand the use | 


of the bath. Finally the noise grows so 
loud that all the employes stream in. The 
finale is exciting, uproarious. 


Y 


Federated Clubs 

At the last Chicago’s World Fair (1893) 
the first convention of women’s music clubs 
was assembled through the efforts of Mrs. 
Theodore Thomas, wife of the conductor. 








Four years later, inspired by this start, six | 


women met in New York City, laid the 
foundation of the now national Federation 


of Music Clubs. In Boston last week this | 


Federation held its 16th biennial conven- 
tion with 3,000 delegates representing clubs 
in every State and also Alaska, Hawaii. 
Programs featured all branches of musical 
activity, every musical phase of civic, 
social, home, school, church life. Practical 
assistance to U. S. artists, composers and 
opera was discussed and urged. Able 
musicians and organizations entertained 
the delegates. 

A purely philanthropic organization, the 
National Federation of Music Clubs aims 
to make the U. S. musical through the 
media of its units. Last season its clubs 
held more than 35,000 meetings, sponsored 
more than 7,000 concerts. 


’ —o— 
Difference 

The Heroine is despondent. She sits at 
the window of her drab abode, contemplat- 
ing suicide. The organ of the cinema house 
plays Tchaikovsky’s Pathétique or some- 
thing equally lugubrious and appropriate. 

But, hark! A knock on the door! The 
organist changes quickly into some gay lilt 


by Mendelssohn. It is the Hero, or a tele- | 


gram from him, just in time. The Heroine 
does not leap to her death. Everything 
ends happily—in the movies. 


Now that the “talkies” have come, you | 
can actually hear that situation-saving | 
knock on the door. And nowadays the | 


organ music or the orchestration is part 
of the film, so that the “emoting” of 
cinema’s musical accompaniments is more 
exactly timed and appropriate than ever. 
Now that the talkies have come, more than 
35,000 musicians who used to play in 
theatres are out of their jobs (Time, May 
27 et seq.). The orchestra of Loew’s big 
New York Theatre, for example, was dis- 
missed last fortnight. 

For three years past, the assistant organ- 
ist of that orchestra had been one Helen 
Jean Moyer, 29. Last week she kept look- 
ing for another job, but found none. She 
went to her drab abode and sat by the 
open window, despondent. She thought 
about suicide. The “talkies” have come, 
but Organist Moyer heard no knock on 
her own door. She waited awhile and then 
jumped, twelve stories down to death. 
The movies, the talkies, real life—they are 
all quite different. 
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| eee were born in that 
solemn moment when Balboa 
# first glimpsed the silvering 
stretches of the Pacific...Deep into 
the historical Spanish Americas... 
their witchery...their legendary 
lure...goes the CRUISE-Tour of the 
Panama Mail between New York 
and California...You can start from 
New York or from San Francisco 
or Los Angeles...For no more than 
the cost of the direct intercoastal 
trip on other lines, splendid ships 
famed for their steadiness carry 





you into Mexico, Guatemala, Salva- 
dor, Nicaragua, the Panama Canal 
Zone, Colombia, and east bound, 
Havana...Outside cabins contribute 
every modern comfort... make the 
CRUISE-Tour a twenty-eight day 
vacation of surpassing delight .... 
Write for “The Log of the Panama Mail.” 


PANAMA MAIL 
Steamship Company 


$48 $- SPRING ST~ LOS ANGELES 
10 HANOVER SQUARE-NEW YORK 


BOLOGY 








ASTRONOMY 
{PHYSICS ONCIENT LIFE 
CHEMISTRY pSYCWOLOGY 


NEWS «LET TER 
Strike Gold 


f jen person who wants 
essence and not verbi- 
age in reading will enjoy the 
unique weekly, Science 
News-Letter. It rushes to 
you in nugget form, the 
golden news of science. 


Compact, delightfully 





entertaining little arti- 


cles written by brilliant 
scientists in every branch. 
For light summer reading 
Science News-Letter enter- 
tains yet leaves a residue of 
valuable information, It 
opens new and thrilling 
worlds described in simple, 
charming style. 
Introductory Offer- 
$2 for 6 months 


2149 B Street 
Washington, D. C. 
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HEALTH RADIO 
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SERVE THE GROWING SOUTHWEST MARKET 
FROM “DALLAS—THE (CENTER* 


For 20TH CENTURY 
INDUSTRIAL PIONEERS 


— "ihe Southwest’! 


ANY manufacturers, both 
M national and sectional, have 
already “‘proved out” the Southwest 
—but the field is still open—un- 
crowded—as are few other territories 
of such present market importance. 
There remain to be utilized by far- 
seeing executives pioneering advan- 
tages comparable to the manufactur- 
ing opportunities that existed 25 and 
50 years ago in older, earlier settled 
sections of the country. 


Here you find an unusual combina- 
tion. A sizable market—more than 
twelve million people with annual 
purchasing power of over six billion 
dollars—and a market that is in its 
youth, with its real growth and de- 
velopment ahead! The Southwest is 
making more rapid strides in popula- 
tion and wealth than most other 
large market units. It is a twentieth 
century land of opportunity! 


There are practically unlimited raw 
materials for many lines of manufac- 
turing. There are vast fuel and power 
resources. There’s an untapped reser- 
voir of intelligent white labor, seek- 
ing industrial employment. Building 
costs are lower. Taxes are lower. 
These and other advantages mean 
lower manufacturing costs—which 
mean l/arger profits for manufactur- 
ers that serve the large and growing 
Southwest market from within. 


* GEOGRAPHICAL CENTER 


TRANSPORTATION CENTER 

DIsTRIBUTION CENTER 

Raw MaTERIAL CENTER 

PopuLaTION (LaBor) 
CENTER 


FUEL AND Power CENTER 
INDUSTRIAL CENTER 
FrNANCIAL CENTER 





We have prepared for business execu- 
tives “A Complete Market Analysis 
of Dallas and the Great Southwest,” 
based on exhaustive surveys made by 
leading Eastern industrial engineers. 
It contains facts—it is complete—it 
is invaluable to executives seeking 
manufacturing opportunities or re- 
sponsive markets. Write for it on 
your business letterhead. 


Industrial Dallas, Inc. 


1412 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
DALLAS 


Southwestern Headquarters to American 
Business — 1,892 national and sectional 
concerns maintain branches in Dattas. 
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RELIGION 


At Buck Hill Falls 


Union of the Protestant sects, nowadays 
the major topic of Protestant discussions, 
received further advancement at the 
Christian Herald Conierence for laymen 
and churchmen (Time, June 10), which 
closed last week at Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 

To this conference went many a famed 
church-unionist and several non-unionists. 
Among famed churchmen present were Dr. 
Joseph Ross Stevenson, President of 
Princeton Theological Seminary; Yale’s 
Divinity Dean Luther Allan Weigle; Dr. 
Samuel McCrea Cavert, General Secre- 
tary of the Federal Council of Churches; 
Dr. Daniel Alfred Poling, editor-in-chief 
of the Christian Herald; Dr. William 
Adams Brown, Vice President of Union 
Theological Seminary, who recently mar- 
ried Col. Lindbergh and Miss Anne Mor- 
row; Bishop James Cannon Jr.; Dr. 
Samuel Parkes Cadman. Outstanding 
among laymen were Swarthmore’s Philos- 
opher-Professor Jesse Herman Holmes 
and President Frank A. Horne of Mer- 
chants’ Refrigerating Co., Methodist 
Board of Missions, often referred to as 
the “greatest lay Methodist.” 

The conference was designed to make 
the layman articulate in church affairs, 
was founded on the belief that “there is 
much to be gained in the realm of religious 
progress by free discussion among religious 
leaders of all denominations of the com- 
mon problems that confront them. The 
perils that face Christianity have no re- 
gard for denominational lines. The prob- 
lems that most vitally confront Christians 
are non-sectarian. .. .” 

The following decisions gave the Chris- 











| tian Herald conference its significance: 


1) Future annual conferences at Buck 


| Hill Falls will not be a series of confer- 


ences on general religious topics but on 
union exclusively. 

2) Delegates to other religious confer- 
ences at Lausanne, Stockholm, Jerusalem. 
will be invited to Buck Hill Falls next 
year. 

3) The conference intends to establish 
a business service to cut down on de- 
nominational waste, balance U. S. ‘“‘over- 
churching” and “under-churching.” 

4) Efforts will be made to establish co- 
operation and union between existing de- 
nominational church union boards, and to 
prepare sample constitutions to be con- 
sidered at future meetings. 

The goal of the conference is largely 
patterned after Canada’s United Church 
which has welded Canadian Methodists, 
Congregationalists and most Presbyterians 
and hopes to include Anglicans, Baptists. 
Of this union, Gershom W. Mason, gen- 
eral counsel for Canada’s United Church 
last week said: “[Its benefits are] a 
feeling of freedom to restate and interpret 
the doctrine of the church from time to 
time in the light of present day conditions, 
an enriched sense of fellowship, an in- 
crease of 40% in donations to the church 
over the aggregate amounts before the 
union, and the great economic savings and 
spiritual gains resulting from the merger 
of weak and competing churches. . . .” 

U. S. failure to achieve such a union 
was partly ascribed by Methodist Frank 
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THE OFFICE MANAGER'S HEAD 


WAS PINNING LIKE A TOP 


_ 





AND why wouldn’t it? Ever since the President 
had said, “Let’s see if we can’t get our figures 
faster,” the Office Manager had reviewed a dizzy 
parade of accounting machines. He had heard 
claims and counterclaims . . . bewildering talk of 
tabulators, totalizers, automatic releases and 
Heaven knows what! 


Then in came the man from Remington Rand. 


“I haven’t any one type of accounting machine 
to show you,” said he. “Let me look over your 
systems, and see where mechanical accounting 
methods can speed up your handling of figures. 
Then we'll pick out the particular device that 
best fits your needs with the least change in your 
present systems. For Remington Rand has the 
most complete line of accounting machinery in 


the country.’ 


The Only Complete Adding and Accounting 


Machine Service in America 


You telephone for one man—a Remington Rand 
man—and drop your accounting problems into 
his lap. He’ll find the answer for you, for he has 
back of him a force of experts who have de- 
vised and installed accounting systems in busi- 
nesses of every magnitude. 

He'll recommend the machine that fits your 
systems, instead of changing your systems to fit 
the machine. 

Telephone our nearest office. There is one in 


Bear: principal city. 


ngton Rand 


BUSINESS SERVICE ne. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 





DALTON Adding and Accounting Machines 5 oe REMINGTON Bookkeeping and Billing Machines . . POWERS Accounting Machines 





A. Horne to economic inefficiency. Said 
he: “Waste in church administration and 
unproductive expenditure constitutes a 
collective sin of the churches. The losses 
due to inefficiency are shown by the sur- 
plus of Protestant church edifices, with 
three times as many sittings as there are 
adherents. Under Roman Catholic unity 
that communion has an approximate pro- 
portion of two and a half communicants 
for every sitting. . . .” 

The rationalization idea underlying 
church-union plans had its most extreme 
expressions in the words of Philosophy 


Professor Holmes: “The terms you use-do , 


not mean anything to many young people; 
they sound to them sentimental and 
vague. I have taken down a few state- 
ments made by other speakers such as 





Ray Lone, President of the 
International Magazine Co., 
Inc., one of the many busi- 
ness leaders who insist on 
quiet offices. 


gf Nonrusion is too costly for 
Est... ; 
Me the modern business 


\ may office. Business leaders 
; om are paid to think. And 
whethertheygazeintothe 

future, forecasting the destinies of 
industryor consider questions ofim- 
mediate import-theydemand Quiet. 


For Quiet permits that concen- 
tration of thought which gets 
things done—effectively and efh- 
ciently. 

Listen for a moment to the 
noises of an average office! "Phones 
jingle, typewriters clatter, chairs 
squeek and voices buzz, while heels 
pound hard floors and the din of 
traffic comes up from the street. 
Nerve-racking sounds disturb 
thought, cause costly mistakes and 
reduce the value of a day’s work, 
when every minute means dollars. 


TIME 


‘spiritual character,’ ‘spiritual value, and 
‘joint worship at the Lord’s table.’ I have 
never heard anyone explain what those 
things mean. 

“We need to talk out of our own ex- 
perience, not in the language of the past. 
Instead of saying ‘The Lord is my shep- 
herd’ you ought to be saying ‘God is my 
storage battery that renews my strength’ 
or ‘God is my low gear that takes me up 
the hills.’ 

“T do not believe the Church now, or 
its representatives look upon its function 
as saving men from hell and getting them 
into heaven. The real values are human 
welfare and the method of getting it is by 
human goodwill—I will not say love for 
that word too has been greatly over- 
worked.” 


Now, let us look into the office 
of a great executive. Carpeted 
floors hush the sound of footfalls. 
Blotter-like, they absorb all jan- 
gling noises in their soft fabrics and 
give soothing quietness that lets you 
think clearly and completely on 
all the day’s problems. Men 
whose brains direct huge enter- 
prises appreciate the luxury and 
beauty of carpeted floors. But 
more than this, they’re grateful for 
the Quietness that Mohawk car- 
pets bring. 

Mohawk has carpets that will 
Quiet-ize your office. Its 21 color- 
ings in Broadloom fabrics, and 
Chenille carpets, offering infinite 
variety incolor and design, are ideal 
for office use, combining soft beauty 
with economy and long wear—and 
endless Quiet. 


MOHAWK. RUGS & CARPETS 


© 1929 MOHAWK CARPET MILLS, AMSTERDAM, NEW YORK 
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From Bishop James Cannon Jr. of the 
Methodist-Episcopal Church, South, the 
delegates ‘received little hope of a Meth- 
odist union. Said the Bishop: “I don't 
know as we of the South could join a 
church union which did not teach a judg- 
ment to come and punishment for sin. I 
am not narrow and bigoted, and if the 
other fellow can get along without these 


© Bachrach 
CHRISTIAN HERALD HIGH 


Next year he will send to Lausanne, Stock- 
holm, Jerusalem. 


beliefs it is all right with me. What I 
say is give me the fundamental message 
of the gospel and I can join with anyone 
and go anywhere with them. I must have 
a belief in the Lord Jesus, the repentance 
of sin, and the what-shall-I-do-to-be-saved 
religion. That is the attitude of the real 
oldtime Southern fundamentalist.” 

To many a liberal delegate the Cannon 
attitude seemed close to Catholicism, 
from which Bishop Cannon acknowledged 
having occasionally gained inspiration. 


Organizing the Buck Hill Falls confer- 
ence was almost entirely the work of one 
young man, Stanley Hoflund High, editor 
of the Christian Herald, interdenomina- 


tional weekly. Recently his magazine 
adopted colored covers. Its circulation. 
huge for a church periodical, hovers a 
little above 235,000. 

Born in Chicago 33 years ago, Editor 
High took an A.B. from Nebraska Wes- 
leyan University in 1917, later an S.T.B 
from Boston University’s Theological 
School. During the War he served as a 
second lieutenant of aviation. He was a 
member of Europe’s Reconstruction Com- 
mittee in 1919, and later a member of the 
Methodist Mission to China. For a time 
he wrote dispatches for the Christian 
Science Monitor from Russia and other 
parts of Europe. 


President of the Christian Herald Cor- 
poration is Chain-Storeman James Cash 
Penney, friend of President Hoover, avid 
Dry. To please Mr. Penney, and also 
because it is his own conviction, Editor 
High often pens editorials loudly decrying 
the evils of drink, lauding the benison of 


Prohibition. 
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better proof of quality 
than a Surety Bond ? 


WHAT QUESTIONS DO yOU ASK WHEN YOU BUY TIRES? 





This Surety Bond answers every 


question you have about a tire 


HAT questions do you ask yourself about a 
tire? Will it stand rough driving, abuse? Are 


the side-walls strong and sturdy? Will it blow out? 
How long will it wear? 


The Dunlop Surety Bond guarantees Dunlops against 
blowout, rim-smash, accident, collision, under-infla- 
tion .. . almost every conceivable tire hazard . . . for 


one full year. 


Dunlop is the one tire which can be bonded in this 
way for one full year, even on heavy hauling trucks. 
You know what truck service means. You know that 
a tire good enough to be guaranteed on trucks must de- 
liver much longer than average wear on a car like 
yours. 


The Surety Bond itself answers every tire question you could 
have. Mail the coupon for a specimen bond. 


DUNLOP 


BUILT TO STAND ABUSE: BONDED AGAINST ABUSE 
& 








pena 


Not only built to stand abuse, 


but bonded against abuse 


ee 


E say Dunlop Tires are built so strong 

they will stand even the severest abuse. 
How can we prove that statement to your 
complete satisfaction? 


You have heard tire claims before. So Dunlop 
goes further than making claims. Dunlop Tires 
are bonded to make good. 


A great surety company says to you, under bond 
.. . if your Dunlop Tires do not fulfill every 
claim made for them, we will make good.”’ 


You know that a Surety Bond is the last word 
in certainty. And you know that a bonding 
company is extremely cautious about taking 
risks. Only the most honest employees, the 
best products, can be covered by a Surety Bond. 


Dunlop Tires must be much better tires, to 

earn such confidence. And Dunlops are better. 

Forty-one years of tire building experience. . . 

the strongest long staple Egyptian cotton . . . 
the toughest tread compound 
known... the finest processed 
rubber. . . make Dunlops 
better. 


Send for Specimen Bond 


If you still wonder . . . if you would 
like to see just how ironclad and how 
binding this Dunlop Surety Bond has 
been made... send today for a Speci- 
men Bond. We want you to read its 
ptovisions for yourself. The coupon 
makes it easy. Tear it off now... 
your free Specimen Bond will be 
mailed you at once. 


THE DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
Dept. 621, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Please send me free specimen copy of the new Dunlop Surety 
Bond. It is understood this does not obligate me in any way 
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MILESTONES 


Married. Jean Assolant, 24, pilot of 
the Yellow Bird on its non-stop flight from 
Old Orchard, Me., to Santander, Spain 
(see p. 47); to Pauline Parker, U. S. 
chorus girl; at Old Orchard, Me., three 
days before the hop-off. 

Married. Charles Tiffany Bingham, of 
New Haven, Conn., fourth son of U. S. 
Senator Hiram Bingham, to Miss Kathleen 
Wattson Howell, socially registered Man- 
hattanite; in Manhattan. 

Puen! Ana 

Married. Irving K. Pond, 72, of Chi- 
cago, architect, acrobat, first footballer to 
score a touchdown for University of Mich- 
igan in an intercollegiate game; and 
Miss Katherine N. de Nancrede, of Ann 
Arbor, Mich., in Ann Arbor, where Mr. 
Pond’s college class was having its soth 
reunion. Architect Pond, who prides him- 





self and takes joy in his septuagenarian 


TIME 


handsprings and back somersaults (Time, 
May 16, 1927, et seqg.), said (of his mar- 
riage): “It’s the first time I ever did it. 
I think I ought to be pardoned because of 
my youth.” 

Married. Charlton MacVeagh, of Man- 
hattan, youngest son of Ambassador to 
Japan Charles MacVeagh; and Adele 
Katte Merrill, Bedford, N. Y., Junior 
Leaguer; at Bedford. 


- 
> 


Married. Charles Jacob Young, son of 
Owen D. Young, chairman of the late 
successful Reparations Conference in 
Paris (see p. 14); and Esther Marie 
Christensen, Cleveland Junior Leaguer, 
daughter of Niels Anthon Christensen, 
Danish vice-consul and airbrake inventor; 
in Cleveland. 

Married. Hiram Edward Manville Jr. 
of Manhattan and Pleasantville, N. Y., 
son of the asbestos tycoon; and Ethel 
Bredt Schniewind, Manhattan socialite; in 
Manhattan. 


EMBARRASSING MOMENTS 


If your dancing partner chooses to fix her 


garter .. be nonchalant.. LIGHT A MURAD. 


© P. Lorillard Co., Est. 1760 
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Married. Laird Shields Goldsborough, 
Associate Editor (Foreign News) of Time, 
to Miss Florence McConaughy of York, 
England; in Goldsborough Church, Golds- 
borough, Yorkshire. 

sis hia 

Sued for Divorce. D’Orsay Palmer, 
24, grandson of the late Potter Palmer, 
Chicago hotelman (Palmer House); by 
Eleanor Goldsmith Palmer, daughter of a 
Sarasota, Fla., truck driver, whom he 
married in Florida last year; in Paris. At 
the time of the wedding, 67 telegrams to 
county judges failed to halt the ceremony. 

— 


Annulled. The marriage of General 
Giuseppe (“Peppino”) Garibaldi, famed 
Italian soldier-of-fortune, and Madelyn 
Nichols Taylor Garibaldi, Manhattan 
socialite; in Nyack, N. Y. Reason: argu- 
ment over the legality of Mrs. Garibaldi’s 
divorce (Mexican) from her first husband, 
Stevenson Pierce Taylor. 

oo 

Elected. Artemus L. Gates, 33, son-in- 
law of the late Henry Pomeroy Davison of 
J. P. Morgan & Co.; to be president of 
New York Trust Co. Harvey Dow Gibson, 
retiring president, was elected executive 
committee chairman. 


> 
>—— 


Died. Ray Keech, 28, of Philadelphia, 
onetime truck driver, onetime (April. 
1928) holder of the world’s auto speed 
record (207.55 m. p. h.), winner of the 
Indianapolis race on Memorial Day 
(Time, June 10); at Altoona, Pa., Speed- 
way, in a four-car smash-up while travel- 
ing at a speed of 119 m. p. h. 

—® 

Died. Clarence F. Underwood, 58, of 
Manhattan, famed commercial artist 
(Palmolive girl, Camel girl); in Man- 
hattan. 

a ae 


Died. Count Julius Andrassy, 68, of 
Budapest, last Foreign Minister of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, leader of the 
Hungarian Legitimist party; in Budapest. 


Died. General W. Bramwell Booth, 73, 
at his home at Hadley Wood, England, 
where he had lain ill since his ousting from 
Salvation Army leadership by Sister Evan- 
geline Booth and others (Tre, Jan. 14 
et seq.). 


———® 


Died. Father Germain Foch, 75, of 
Paris, Jesuit Priest, brother of the late 
great Marshal Ferdinand Foch; in Paris. 


se 


Died. Charles Francis Brush, 80, famed 
scientist, inventor of an arc light and 
storage battery, lately appointed national 
chairman of a campaign for a $2,250,000 


endowment fund by the American Philo- 
sophical Society; in Cleveland. 


a 

Died. Minor Cooper Keith, 81, of 
Babylon, L. I., founder of United Fruit 
Co., president of International Railways 
of Central America; at Babylon. 

o-—— 

Died. Lydia N. Willys, 83, of Canan- 
daigua, N. Y., mother of Motormaker John 
North Willys; at Canandaigua. 
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MEDICINE 


Ray Meter 


There is now a meter for measuring the 
intensity of ultra-violet rays. Its inven- 
tor, Dr. Harvey Clayton Rentschler 
(Ph. D.), director of lamp research for 
the Westinghouse Lamp Co., exhibited it 
last week at the annual meeting of the 
New York Electrical Society, as his in- 
augural demonstration upon assuming the 
Society’s presidency. 

Ultra-violet rays, whether from the sun 
or from mercury or carbon lamps, pre- 
vent and cure rickets, are valuable for 
general well being. But too much of them 
can cause deep burns and nervousness. 
They are suspected as the remote cause 
of other ailments. It has been impossible 
to measure the exact amount given off by 
their source (sun or lamps) and to man- 
age their dosage. 

Dr. Rentschler constructed a _ photo- 
electric cell with one pole made of ura- 
nium. Uranium is sensitive only to the 
ultra-violet rays of the spectrum. They 
charge it electrically. Hence when the 
Rentschler uranium bulb is exposed to an 
ultra-violet ray source an electric charge 
is created in proportion to the ray’s inten- 
sity. This charge is accumulated in a con- 
denser until a given potential is set up. 
Then the condenser discharges and, in the 
Rentschler meter, makes an argon tube 
give out a bluish flash and simultaneously 
causes a pencil to mark the occurrence on 
a chart. The time between the flashes and 


the tracings on the chart measures the 
strength of the ultra-violet rays. 

Thus physicians may now administer 
ultra-violet rays in units the way they 
give other medicines by pellet, teaspoon, 
dropper. It remains for physicians to 
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“Rt xcitement runs high 
at the finish aha ms 


























evolve a dosage scale in terms measurable | 


by the Rentschler meter. 
——o—_ 


Country & City Cost 


Two aspects of what it costs to be sick 


in the country and in a great city ap- | 


peared in surveys published last week. 
The city medical cost survey was of New 
York City’s 6,000,000 people, made by the 
research bureau of the local Welfare Coun- 
cil, The country survey was of 860 farm 
families (3,990 individuals) living in every 
State of the Union and in every type of 
farming couniry. The Farmer’s Wife, 
monthly magazine published at St. Paul, 
made this survey with the help of the 
National Committee on the Cost of Medi- 
cal Care.* 

The 860 farm families surveyed last 
year paid out an average of $104.94 each 
for doctors, nurses, hospital care, medi- 


cines, quackeries. With an average of | 


4.64 persons per family, the individual 
outlay was $22.62. 

New York City, as a community, last 
year spent 150 millions caring for the sick 
—on doctors, nurses, hospitals, clinics, 
drugs, quackeries. That was a per capita 
cost of $25. The people also lost an esti- 
mated 75 millions by absence from work 


on account of illness. Some 2,400,000 vis- 
ited the 675 municipal and private clinics. 





*Under the chairmanship of Dr. Ray Lyman | 


Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior, it is making 
a five-year study of the cost of medical care. 
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From the decks of the Wetcome* an 
enthusiastic party follows each year’s 
races at New London 


ESCRIBING their experience with 

the Wetcome*, Mr. and Mrs. Robert 

Clay* speak with particular enthusiasm 

of their annual trips to New London for 
the Yale-Harvard regatta. 

With its spacious cabins fore and aft, 
this handsome Fifty affords plenty of room 
for a party of eight—usually made up on 
this occasion of their daughter’s young 
friends. From Bayshore they go out 
through Fire Island Inlet into the ocean, 
then along the shore to Montauk and 
across the Sound. Or sometimes, when 
there are friends to be picked up at Say- 
ville or Bellport, they go through the 
Great South Bay, into Peconic, and then 
Gardner's Bay. 

Running smoothly along under clear 
wide skies—lying at anchor, for swim- 
ming or fishing—dancing on deck to radio 
music . . . Here are parties that never lag! 
Indeed, Mrs. Clay says, entertaining on 
their Elco is always delightfully simple. 
Dinners, teas, and bridge parties go off 
with that spontaneous informality which 
is always successful. And the galley is 
such a joy to work in—so fascinatingly 
complete! 

Last summer the Clays made a cruise to 
Montreal—up the Hudson to Lake Cham- 
plain, then into the Richelieu and up the 





St. Lawrence. By far the most delightful 
vacation trip they ever took, these own- 
ers declare. Always the interest of an 
ever-changing scene, with none of the in- 
conveniences, of ordinary travel . . . No 
time tables, no dust, no fatigue, but day 


after day the invigoration of fresh air and 
sunshine, always in the uninterrupted 


comfort of their own well-equipped home 


on the water. 
. . . 


The history of every Elco boat is as thrill- 
ingly individual as the man who owns it. 
For each owner finds in the opportunity 
for independent voyaging a constant stim- 
ulation and a challenge and each responds 
in a characteristic way. 

At Port Elco, where we will be glad to 
receive you at any time, you can get right 
aboard a Fifty (or any other model on dis- 
play) and make your own tour of inspec- 
tion. Or write to Port Elco for Catalog 


T. 


PORT ELCO (Permanent Exhibit) 
247 Park Ave., at 46th St., New York 


Distributors in Boston, Detroit, Los 
Angeles and Fort Lauderdale. Plant and 
Marine Basin, the Elco Works, Bayonne, 
New Jersey. 

The Elco Fleet: Twenty-Six, $2,975; 
Veedette, $4,875; Cruisette, $5,950; 
Thirty-Eight, $10,750; Forty-Two, 
$16,500; Fifty, $25,500. 


*Alshough this series of advertisements recounts bona fide ox 
persences of Elco owners, the names used are fictitious. 
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Viervas: 


WO great power companies are engaged 
in bringing vast quantities of electric 
power for industrial and domestic use 
into Oakland, California, from hydro-electric 
generating plants high up in the Sierra 


Nevada Mountains. This is the ‘White 
Coal”’ industry, with 1,250,000 horsepower 
available for all purposes—an ample supply 
at rates among those averaging the lowest 
in the United States. California has more 
uses of industrial electric power than any 
other state in the union. 

Natural gas is being piped into Oakland 
from the Kettleman Hills, a distance of 250 
miles making the most economical and con- 
venient industrial fuel for a vast variety of 
uses, 

Three large oil companies maintain refin- 
eties and tank farms within a short distance 
of Oakland, insuring adequate, low-priced 
fuel oil. One of these refineries is one of the 
largest in the world and pipes crude oil 
direct from the lower San Joaquin Valley 
fields, a distance of 281 miles. 

Ample power at exceptionally low rates is 
only one of the many advantages which make 
Oakland, California, the logical and domi- 
nant manufacturing and distributing center of 
the eleven western states. Send for “We 
Selected Oakland’’—it contains the person- 
ally written statements of a number of nat- 
ionally known manufacturers who have 
found Oakland the most advantageous 
Pacific Coast point for their operations. An 
industrial survey will be prepared without 
cost or obligation for any interested manufac- 
turer. Write 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 
Oakland Chamber of Commerce 


OAKLAND 
CALIFORNIA 
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EDUCATION 


More Kudos 

Commencement season continuing, U. S. 
colleges and universities last week gave the 
following honorary degrees to, among 


| many others, the following: 


Baldwin-Wallace College ( Berea, Ohio) 
Myers Young Cooper, Governor of Ohio.LL.D. 
Bethany College (Bethany, W. Va.) 
Myers Young Cooper, Governor of Ohio.LL.D. 
Boston College 
Alvan Tufts Fuller, onetime (1925- 
29) Governor of Massachusetts.....LL.D 
Brown University 
Noble Brandon Judah, U. S. Ambas- 
sador to Cuba 10s sku. 
Paul Philippe Cret, architect.........A. A.M. 
Bucknell University (Lewisburg, Pa.) 
Mervin Grant Filler, college dean 
(Dickinson ) 
Hillsdale College (Hillsdale, Mich.) 
Mabel Walker Willebrandt........... LL.D. 
Holy Cross College (Worcester, Mass.) 
James M. Kieran, college president 
(Hunter) 
Glen Buck, advertising man... .D. Bus. Adm. 
Muskingum College (New Conc ord, Ohio) 
Myers Young Cooper, Governor of Ohio. LL.D. 
Northwestern University 
ra ee eee L.H.D. 
Frederic Campbell Woodward, <Act- 
ing President of University of 
EE Etcrccc est tetera eee eee LL.D. 
Frank Joseph Loesch, criminal law- 
yer 
William James Mayo, s 
Ohio State University 
William Oxley Thompson, university 
President Emeritus (Ohio State).... 
Arthur Holly Compton, physicist 
Charles Franklin Kettering, elec- 
trical engineer 
Princeton University 
Wilfred Thomason Grenfell, missionary.LL.D. 
John Pierpont Morgan, banker....... LL.D. 
James Henry Brested, orientalist..... Litt.D. 
Evarts Ambrose Graham, surgeon 5 
William Francis Magie, physicist.......D.Sc. 
Walter Johannes Damrosch, musician. Mus.D, 
Russell Sage College (Troy, N. Y.) 
Anna Eleanor Roosevelt Roosevelt, 
New York’s Governor’s wife 
Eliza Kellas, Emma Willard School 
EO eee Sree LL.D. 
Smith College 
Grace Goodhue Coolidge 
St. John’s College (Brooklyn, 
William C. Redfield, first (1913-19) 
U. S. Secretary of Commerce 
St. John’s College Law School (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
Robert F. Wagner, U. S. Senator 
from New York 
St. Lawrence University (Canton, ] 
Charles W'. Appleton, General Elec- 
tric vice president 
Frank Billings Kellogg . 
Stevens Institute of Technology (Hoboken) 
Gerard Swope, General Electric presi- 
dent 
University of Chicago 
Frank Baldwin Jewett, American 
Telephone & Telegraph vice presi- 
Gt sisans 
University of Detroit 
Fred Warren Green, 
Governor 
University of Wisconsin 
Walter C. Murray, college president 
(Saskatchewan, Canada) 
Zona Gale Breese, author 
Lulu Bett) 
Carl von Marr, artist..... ° 
Ole Edvart Rolvaag, author (Giants 
in the Earth) 
Washington University (St: Louis, Mo.) 
Robert Somers Brookings, merchant 
Rekbbcawnsdeu M.D., 


LL.D. 


D.Eng. 


30 AULD 
NV. 


o- AA.D. 


Michigan’s 


LL.D.* 


*No common thing is it for a layman like 
Mr. Brookings to receive an honorary physician’s 
degree. Wealthy and wise, he, while board 
chairman of Washington University, put its new 
medical school on its feet, making a personal 
study of hospital practice the world over. The 
late great Dr. Charles William Eliot of Harvard, 
no medic, received an honorary M.D. from 
Harvard in 1909. But Dr. Brookings received 
two honorary degrees at once, another rarity. 
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William Keeney Bixby, the Univer- 
sity’s board chairman............eLL.D. 
Wesleyan University 
Henry Lewis Stimson 
Ayskey Kabayama, Japanese Privy 
Counsellor 6, «kD. 
Francis Wilson, actor. ....esccceccescdsakl.Dn 
Yale University 
William DeWitt Mitchell...........+LL.D. 
Vincent Ie ede Canadian Minister 
to the U. eer 
Arthur oly Deum, physicist...... D.Sc. 
William Hallock Park, physician 
(bacteriology, hygiene) 
Willa Cather, author (Death Comes 
for the Archbishop) 
Henry Knox Sherrill, 
ity Church, Boston).... eye! sie 
George Leslie Harrison, Governor 
Federal Reserve Bank of New 
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Personnel 

At Johns Hopkins a new Dean who has 
not a single earned or honorary degree, at 
the University of California a President 
whe was once a newsboy; a new President 
at Connecticut College for Women; a 
Novelist-Professor at the University . of 
Chicago—these were among changes an- 
nounced last week in the ever-shifting 
personnel of U. S. universities. 

Edward Wilber Berry. Joseph 
Sweetman Ames, Johns Hopkins’ brand 
new president, appointed Professor Ed- 
ward Wilber Berry of the science staff to 
be the University Dean and Provost, the 
position held by Dr. Ames prior to his 
election to the Presidency last fortnight. 
Professor Berry first went to Johns Hop- 
kins in 1906 as an assistant in paleontol- 
ogy. In 1913 he became associate pro- 
fessor of paleontology, and four years later 
a full professor. Before his pedagogical 
career Professor Berry roamed through 
the South as a cotton goods salesman. For 
a time he was president, manager and 
treasurer of the Daily News in Passaic, 
N. J., near Newark, where he was born. 
During these years he studied paleobotany 
and paleontology as a hobby, so assiduously 
that he became famed as an amateur ex- 
pert. Johns Hopkins got wind of him 
through his membership in the National 
Academy of Sciences, the American Phil- 
osophical Society, the Société Géologique 
de France, the Paleontologische Gesell- 
schaft. 

Katherine Blunt. Philadelphia-born 
Dr. Katherine Blunt, head of the home 
economics department of the University of 
Chicago, was last week elected President 
of Connecticut College for Women, which 
this year functioned president-less under 
the guidance of Faculty Dean Irene Nye, 
Director of Admissions David Deitch Leib 
and Head of the German Department 
Herbert Z. Kip. Trustees of Connecticut 
College, pleased at getting Dr. Blunt, 
chuckled with satisfaction over the number 
of other educators who had been candi- 
dates for the position. Dr. Blunt said last 
week that she would not regret leaving 
Chicago for Connecticut, that the “new 
job interests me very much as an educa- 
tional opportunity.” 

Allien C. Valentine, 28, was appointed 
Dean of Men at Swarthmore College. 
Dean Valentine, onetime Rhodes Scholar, 
had lately become secretary of the Rhodes 
Foundation at Swarthmore. Swarthmore’s 
President Frank Aydelotte is President of 
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the Rhodes Scholars Association in the 
U.S. 

Robert Gordon, Sproul, 38, was last 
week appointed President of the Uni- 
versity of California. Because of his com- 
parative youth, President Sproul was of 
course compared to Chicago’s young Presi- 
dent Robert Maynard Hutchins, who is 
eight years younger. The Sproul child- 
hood was spent in San Francisco, where he 
once sold newspapers. He worked through 
high school and college. He was graduated 
from the University of California in 1913, 
became efficiency expert of the city of 
Oakland. Nine years ago he was named 
comptroller and vice president of the Uni- 
versity. President Sproul has two college 
degrees, but neither of them is the Ph. D. 
which used to be a sine qua non of college 
presidents. The Sproul degrees are B. S. 
California, LL. D. Southern California 
(Occidental College). 

The University ever which young Presi- 
dent Sproul will preside is a huge institu- 
tion spread over three California cities and 
extending even to foreign territory.* At 
Berkeley is the University’s seat; also the 
Colleges of Letters, Science and Applied 
Science (Commerce, Agriculture, Mechan- 
ics, Mining, Civil Engineering, Chemistry ). 
In San Francisco are the Medical School, 
College of Dentistry, Hastings College of 


the Law, College of Pharmacy, Training | 


School for Nurses. At Los Angeles are 
Teachers’ College and another College of 
Letters & Science. 

In 1919 Los Angeles State Normal 


School was transferred to the regents of 


the University of California, became a 
Southern Branch of the University of Cali- 
fornia. Two years ago its name was 
changed to University of California at 
Los Angeles. It is administered by a di- 


President’s recommendation. 

Leland Stanford Jr. University (‘“Stan- 
ford’) has been ‘nationally famed ever 
since its presidency was assumed in 1891 


by Cornell’s David Starr Jordan. The | 
election of its most famed graduate to the | 


U.S. Presidency, followed by the elevation 
of its second president, Dr. Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, to be U. S. Secretary of the In- 
terior, put it more than ever into the fore- 
ground of the higher educational scene. 
Dr. Robert Eckles Swain is now Acting 
President. 

In Oregon are a State Agricultural Col- 
lege and University of Oregon. At the 
latter are taught such unusual subjects as 
Clothing Construction, Clothing Selection, 
Camp Cookery, Space Selling, Traffic 
Management. 

Washington’s great institutions are the 


University of Washington, where in com- | 


mon with most Pacific Coast colleges, the 
scientific is stressed; and a complementary 
State College, at Pullman. Not the least 
of the University of Washington’s national 
fame has been derived from its rowing. 
Last week two Washington crews, en route 
for the intercollegiate title races at Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., paused at Lake Mendota 
to trounce Wisconsin. 

Three other small but noted Pacific 
slope institutions are Gonzaga University 
in Spokane; Whitman and Walla Walla 
Colleges in Walla Walla, Wash. 


*It has an observatory at Santiago, Chile. 

















ONE GAME OF “PENNY ANTE” 


we. you cant afford to miss 


Perhaps you don’t realize it, but today and tomorrow and every day this year, 
thousands and thousands of men and women will drop five tons of pennies in public 
scales to see how much they weigh... And five tons of pennies 1s a lot of money. 
It represents a yearly intake in the neighborhood of five million dollars. 

Already this ‘‘penny ante”’ game has attracted the attention, and respect, of a goodly 


number of foresighted men, who nghtly regard it as a ‘‘million dollar’’ proposition 
é E 


. as a sound investment paying dividends unbelievably handsome, often as high 
¢ ce 4 


’ ; | as 40 per cent. 
rector (Dr. Ernest Carroll Moore) ap- | 


pointed by California’s Regents at the | And these men have invested anywhere from $2,000 to $100,000 in chains of penny 


scales that they are operating under exclusive territorial franchises. . . scales that are 


| turning copper into gold. 


They are engaged in a business that is both profitable and pleasant . .. a business 


where the returns are high and the overhead low. . . a business that requires the 
a 

exercise of executive ability but one that leaves the executive free to take his exercise 

on the golf course if he so wishes. 


They are associated with a $2,500,000 corporation composed of men who are old 


in the successful operation of public weighing machines but young enough to realize 


‘that the surface of the penny scale business has only been scratched. 


And the scales that they own and operate are modern in design, alluring in color, 
unvaryingly accurate, and built to withstand the punishment of use and abuse alike 
... Lhere is yet an opening for other men of the same stamp as these, men w hose 


means are either limited or ample but who possess one thing in common—broad vision. 


So if you'd like to sit in this “penny ante”’ game and share in the high stakes that 


it pays, write Dept. 161, the International Ticket Scale Corp., 17 East 45th Street, New 


York City, and see if the territory in which you'd like to operate is still opens 


ACCURATE 








ECONOMICS MUST 


HILL THE SKIES 


VERY CRACKER advertisement you see helps 

L put a cracker between two jaws. Every air- 

plane advertisement you see helps put an air- 
plane in the sky. 

TIME publishes more aeronautical advertise- 
ments than have ever before appeared in any gen- 
eral publication. Take a look—and think. 

Think that when Lindbergh crossed the Atlantic 
he paid no fare, carried no cargo, not even a cat. 
He flew entirely on goodwill, the result of his own 
heroism and the trail-blazing enthusiasm of friends. 


You cannot fill the sky with trail-blazing Lind- 
berghs, for the trails are now blazed. Now the 
inexorable play of economics must fill the skies. 
Now airplanes are bought and paid for—for your 
or your neighbor’s pleasure—for your or your 
neighbor’s business profit. Every ship must have a 
master and a cargo and a port. What is true of 
ships is now true of airplanes. The enthusiasm of 
pioneering plus the stern practical necessity of going 
further, faster, has civilized the air. 


This is aviation’s first big economic year. The 
industry commands the labors of 75,000 workmen. 
They are turning out 30 planes each and every 
day—over 10,000 a year. Success attracts more 
capital to build more planes. Millions of private 
money for thousands of private planes. The U. S. 
Government, unlike European governments, sub- 
sidizes no aviation projects. Today U. S. aviation 
soars on its own wings, self-reliant, self-supporting. 

Part of this success is successful advertising. 
Sound advertising. Thoroughly informative adver- 
tising. Advertising in TIME, the one and only 
Newsmagazine. And why TIME? 


Because TIME goes each week to 220,000 in- 
fluential, modern-minded subscribers, who set the 
pace of progress throughout the land and in the 


x 


sky. Because they include the principal aviation 
officials of the U. S. Government, the founders of 
Aviation Country Clubs, officers and directors of 
thousands of corporations and tens of thousands of 
young Executive-Sportsmen who buy planes for 
business, for sport. 

Because in short, TIME is an economic buy. 

TIME readers are reading more aviation adver- 
tising than they have ever read before. And eco- 
nomics will fill the skies. 


In TIME pages you have recently seen or 


will soon see advertised: 


@ Waco, produced by Waco Aircraft, proud of 
‘‘manoeuverability .. .in and out of the smallest field:” 
“WACO! WACO!” shouts one war ace to another when 
surnames are forgotten. 

@ American Savoia-Marchetti “safe seaplanes’’ and 
amphibians, products of American Aeronautical Corpor- 
ation. De Pinedo flew one. 

@, That potent monoplane, the Bellanca, holder of 
many a record. Just finished for one customer is a great 
bird with silver wings, black fusilage, streamline of man- 
darin red, and an interior fit for kings. 

@ The sturdy Bird, modern product of the modern- 
minded Brunner - Winkle organization. ‘One Bird a 
Day.”’ 

@ Command-Aire’s craft, advertised for their ‘“‘uncan- 
ny stability,” in which many a pilot has learned to fly. 
@ Consolidated, makers of the U. S. pursuit “Husky,” 
and ‘‘The Fleet,”’ its counterpart for private pilots, and 
‘“‘The Commodore,” sister ship to many a U.S. Navy 
amphibian. 

@ The Fokker, world famed product of Anthony Fok- 
ker’s bright particular genius for constant adaptation, 
unceasing improvement. 
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@, Goodyear, balloon and airship as well as tire makers, 
now constructing for the U. S. Navy two giant airships 
nearly twice as big as the Graf Zeppelin. 


@ Great Lakes Aircraft, makers of commercial and 
military planes and seaplanes—a unit of Allied Motor 
Industries, Inc. 


@ The Hamilton Metalplane, built like a dreadnought 
by far-flung United Aircraft & Transport. 


@ Mahoncy-Ryan, from the makers who gave the world 
The Spirit of St. Louis. They concentrate now on a six 
place dual control Brougham. 


@ Wasp and Hornet motors, made by Pratt & Whitney, 
and so active that they have a whole magazine to them- 
selves. The Bee Hive, of course. 


@, The tiny Moth which you can pack in a good-sized 
arage when you are not flying economically where your 
Eency dictates. It has Handley-Page wing slots. 


@, The Stearman (made by young Lloyd Stearman in 
Wichita, Kansas aviation center) which many a TIME 
subscriber is proud to own, It’s ‘‘tough.”’ 


@ Whittelsey’s Avian, with Handley-Page wing slots. 
England’s famous Avro Avian, holder of many records, 
ae its American début. 


@. Besides these and other planes, the advertisements 
tell about The Austin Company of Cleveland, alert 
airport engineers and builders. Roth-Downs Airways, Inc., 
tell about their aviation textbook, ““The Modern Air- 
plane.” The Sportsman Pilot, high grade magazine ot 
aviation, solicits your subscription. And tires? Goodrich 
makes many thousands for airplanes. 


@ Your adventures are also financial, for three 
houses famed for aviation securities tell their story—K. 
D. Johnson & Co., Inc., Pynchon & Co., J. C. Willson 
& Co. Likewise Investment Research Bureau and 
McNeel’s Financial Service offer TIME readers special 


information and advice regarding aviation securities. 





IME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


Now has more subscribers than any 
other $5 magazine ever obtained. 


Now is growing at a faster rate than 
any non-fiction magazine. 


Now guarantees 300,000 net paid 
(A.B.C.) average circulation in 1930. 


Now presents the only complete 
summary of all the news of all the 
world—curt, clear, compact. 











Kermath marine motors power 
all four fast tenders aboard the 
272 foot Viking, Mr. Baker’s 
new yacht. 

Here is further proof of the popular- 
ity enjoyed by Kermath among the out- 
standing leaders of industry, finance 
and sport. Two'150 H. P., one 100H. P. 
and one 65 H. P. Kermaths will be used 
to maintain close communication with 
the shore when the Viking goes to sea. 


3 to 200 H. P. $135 to $2300 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


5875 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
90 King St. W., Toronto, Ontario 
New York Show Rooms—Sth Ave. and 15th St. 


“A KERMATH ALWAYS RUNS” 


The 26 foot Chris-Craft yacht tender is powered 
with a 150 H. P. Kermath to give 38 m. p. h. 
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Industrial Ingredient 

Art and Business, by tradition stran- 
gers, have of recent years had their names 
linked by trade-boosters seeking to ennoble 
Business by a marriage above its esthetic 
station. Art’s lovers, proud of their mis- 
tress and fearful lest she be debased as a 
handmaiden, have often denied the ru- 
mors of intimacy, assailed the Business 
motives. 

That is why it seemed unusual and sig- 
nificant last week to hear gracious, schol- 
arly Henry Watson Kent, secretary of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, than 
whom Art has no more steadfast devotee, 
say at the anniversary ceremonies of the 
Yale School of Fine Arts: 

“Art, in its truest sense, has come to 
this country as something belonging to the 
day and hour and to all the people... . 
This great country for many years has 
been building up enormous industries, and 
it has learned that if it is to succeed in 
rivaling the same kind of industries in other 
lands, it must take into consideration the 
ingredient which gives many of them their 
greatest value—the quality of art. It has 
only now determined upon that rivalry. It 
has now come to the point of desiring to 
excel in this quality of art as well as in 
technical, mechanical, or practical excel- 
lence, to which it has bent all of its en- 
deavors heretofore.” 





Agrarian Arrogance 
versus Urban Culture 


“WALL STREET and 
WASHINGTON” 


by JOSEPH STAGG LAWRENCE 


Princeton University — Author of “Stabilization of Prices” 


“Book of the hour” ,“ Vivid analysis 
of a living issue” 


Tue Prohibitionist discovers a new cause! 


Do you realize that unprovoked warfare is being waged 
against a public-spirited and enlightened financial commu- 
nity by a group of righteous and benighted provincials ? 


Senators Heflin, Frazier, Pine, Capper, Borah, Glass, Mayfield 
and Brookhart insist that five million investors “free, white 
and twenty-one” cannot be permitted to make their own de- 
cisions without “guidance” from a beneficent bureaucracy. 


Price $5. Get your copy today from your book store or the 


Princeton University Press 


Princeton, New Jersey 


Charwoman’s Son 


Theophilus Joseph, Negro, is a Harlem 
elevator man. His wife Henrietta works 
in a laundry. She wants their 19-year-old 
foster-son Ronald to follow his foster- 
father’s footsteps and run an elevator. 
Ronald is not unwilling, but he hopes that 
perhaps the world holds for him some- 
thing more purposeful than an elevator. 
Ronald’s reason: last week he had 60 
watercolors, charcoal and crayon drawings 
—athletes in action, ships in dock—on 
exhibition in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. He had been singled out as the most 
promising current artist product of New 
York City’s public school system. 

Born in Dominica, West Indies, a char- 
woman’s son, Artist Joseph was adopted 
by his foster-parents at the age of one. 
He stayed in the West Indies for eleven 
years. From an early age he drew, told 
other children what was wrong with ther 
drawings, bought penny crayons. At 
eleven he was taken to Manhattan, where 
he attended a public grammar school. His 
drawing teacher encouraged him to con- 
tinue at Stuyvesant High School, where 
Dr. Henry E. Fritz conducts special Sat- 
urday drawing classes and arranges an 
annual Metropolitan exhibit for the 30 
most talented children (15 boys, 15 girls). 
“You needn’t congratulate yourselves on 
your talent,” Dr. Fritz tells his protégés. 
“It isn’t any fault of yours.” Ronald 
Joseph has stayed with the Fritz class for 
six years. He was the first to be given a 
special section in the Metropolitan. So 
far his success has not spoiled him. He 
says: “I have a fifty-fifty chance of doing 
something good.” 

pices 
Britain Buys 

Two English peers recently parted with 
heirlooms for fat prices, and London’s 
famed National Gallery was able to an- 
nounce last week that it had been pre- 
sented with two of the greatest paintings 
in Great Britain. The Duke of Northum- 
berland sold Titian’s Cornaro Family, 
which had been owned by his family since 
1656. Titian’s red-robed greybeards and 
red-hosed urchins who kneel before a 
crucifix, may be Vendraminis rather than 
Cornaros, but that scarcely affects the 
painting’s value. The Duke received 
$610,000.* 

The Earl of Pembroke sold the Wilton 
Diptych, a 14th century anonymous Eng- 
lish masterpiece in tempera, representing 
the devotions of Richard II (in one panel) 
before the Madonna and Child (in the 
other). The Earl was paid $450,000. Be- 
lieved to have been at Whitehall in Eliza- 
bethan times, the diptych is known to have 
been in Wilton House, ancestral home of 
the Earls of Pembroke, in 1724. 

The paintings were bought with equal 
contributions by the government and pri- 
vate benefactors. Among the most lavish 
of the latter: Silkman Samuel Courtauld. 
$100,000; Sir Joseph Duveen, $80,000; 
Lord Rothermere, $50,000. 


*The world’s record price for a painting is 
$750,000 paid by a U. S. syndicate in 1938 for 
Raphael's Madonna di Siena. 
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Judge Lynch 


Rope & Faccot: A BroGRAPHY OF 
Jupce Lyncnu—Walter White—Knopf 


($3). 


@, At Sardis, Miss., in 1921, 500 men and 
women collected a mass of leaves. To a 
log in the middle, they fastened Henry 
Lowry. When his feet began to roast they 
brought his wife and small daughter to 
see how Lowry strained to swallow hot 
ashes. 

@ In South Georgia recently a suspected 
murderer could not be found, but his 
friend could. After the mob had revenged 
itself on Friend Turner, Mrs. Turner 
threatened court action. For that she was 
strung up by the heels, her clothes 
drenched with gasoline, wrapped in sudden 
flames. She was pregnant at the time. 
‘Mister, you ought to’ve heard that nigger 
wench howl!” When the flames went out, 
a man stepped up with a knife and made 
sure her unborn child died too. 

@ In South Carolina in 1925, “Bertha 
Lowman . . . squirmed in her pain over 
the cleared space of the tourist camp. 

The shifting target and the half-light cost 
the mob many bullets.” 


« A mob of Georgians in 1925 broke into 
an insane asylum, lynched a demented 
Negro who had killed his nurse. 

@ At Waco, Tex., in 1916, children were 
let out of school to join a mob of 15,000 
led by the Mayor and the Chief of Police. 
They burned a defective. 


@ Decreasing in number since 1900, 
lynchings have increased in savagery since 
1773 when Negroes were ‘“genteely Tarr’d 
and Feather’d.” Now lately, eyes have 
been knocked out with sticks, fingers saved 
as souvenirs, pieces of flesh removed with 
corkscrews, men tied to automobiles and 
dragged through the streets until dead, 
men and women mutilated unprintably. 


@ Reasons given for lynchings have been: 
murder, rape, “incendiary language,” un- 
popularity, talking back to a white man, 
jilting white girls, not jilting them, at- 
tempting court action against white men, 
forgetting to use “sir,” seeming prosper- 
ous, attempting to enter a car where white 
men were sitting, attempting to vote or 
run for office, mistaken identity, standing 
in the way of a cool breeze. 


African savages do not lynch people. 
Southern white “crackers” do. Psychia- 
trist A. A. Brill has said: “Anyone taking 
part in or witnessing a lynching cannot 
remain a civilized person.” Lynching is a 
handy substitute for the merry-go-round, 
the theatre, the symphony orchestra and 


Time readers may obtain 
paid, promptly, any book of any U. S. 
publisher, by communicating with Ben 
Boswell, Time, Inc., enclosing check 
or money-order to cover regular retail 


price. 


If price is unknown, send $5 and 
Ben Boswell will remit correct change. 


other diversions which ‘‘crackers” lack. 
Author White has enough sense not to 
present lynch-law as an indictment of 
civilization below the Mason-Dixon line. 
Instead he conducts an inquiry which 








©Aaron Douglas 


NEGRO WHITE 


African savages do not lynch. 


blames, not the whole white Southern civi- 
lization itself, but elements thereof. 

These elements: 

1) ZJgnorance: “Crackers” believe there 
are only three Negroes: the buffoon, the 
menial, the criminal. 

2) Fear of Negro progress, not of Negro 
crime. “The tendency to direct mob vio- 
lence against successful Negroes has been 
especially noticeable during the past ten 
years of lynching.” 

3) Pseudo-science—t he  brain-weight 
theory of white superiority to the Negro. 
Scientists have exploded the theory that 
the heaviest brain is necessarily the most 
highly developed. But the idea persists 
in the popular mind. 

4) Religion: “As death and age thin 
their ranks [the fundamentalist ministers | 
and the effect of their efforts now begin- 
ning towards greater liberalism becomes 
evident, then and only then will Prot- 
estantism in the South turn from its 
advocacy of mob-law, its crippling of uni- 
versities [exception: University of North 
Carolina], its opposition to knowledge, 
and its handicapping of Southern men- 
tality.” 


post- ri — 
BEN BOSWELL 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 
205 East 42nd St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


5) Labor: Negroes were needed more, 
subjugated more, lynched more, maligned 
more, after the rise of King Cotton in 1830 
than in the two centuries prior. In 1916, 
Northern industrial centres sent out a call 
for Negro labor. Two million Negroes 
responded. After a lynching whole areas 
would be depopulated overnight. In lynch- 
ing’s golden age (1890-1900), mob-mur- 
ders were less expensive. 

6) Law: The anti-lynching bill proposed 
by Socialist Victor Berger never became 
U. S. law. As for the Southern States, 
their laws are mainly equivocal on the 
subject. Lynchers do not feel they are 
breaking the law. 

7) Sex: Less than one out of three 
Negroes lynched is even charged with rape 
of, or advances to, white women. White 
women have not half the attraction for 
Negro men that Negro women have for 
white men—say Negro men. Many a 
Southern gentleman had, and has, chil- 
dren by his cook. Author White points 
out that Southern white women them- 
selves frown on lynching as a means of 
protecting their virtue, which Negroes pro- 
tected during the Civil War, when white 
husbands were away. Lynchers, usually 
sexual perverts, seldom wait for confirma- 
tion of alleged attacks. A rumor, a whis- 
pez, a bloodthirsty suggestion by one of a 
crowd of street loungers, is enough. 

The Significance. Author White 
shows how any one of these seven ele- 
ments may enter into the cry of “Lynch 
the nigger!” Whe. a white man is 
charged ith a crime, there is often some 
evidence, he is always given a trial. It 
is not the crime itself which causes a 
lynching so much as the idea of a “nigger” 
committing it. That is the Negro view 
of the law according to “Judge Lynch.” 

The Author. Walter White is a Negro 
so light-complexioned that in his personal 
investigations of 41 lynchings, he safely 
passed for white. After being graduated 
by Atlanta University, he became Assist- 
ant Secretary of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People. 
This group, employing detectives and re- 
search workers, has made the most au- 
thoritative set of statistics on lynchings. 
It is the N.A.A.C.P., alert since 1909, 
which has made the lyncher think twice 
before he lynched, caused a sharp decrease 
in lynchings (115 in 1900, 90 in 1910, 65 
in 1920, 11 last year, 5 so far this year). 
Not to the N.A.A.C.P., however, but to 
Author White goes the credit for this 
arresting exposition of a not-yet-vanished 
U. S. folkway. 

a <ee 
Slow Train 

Ittusion — Arthur Train — Scribners 
($2.50). 

Author Arthur Train deserted the legal 
profession to indict law and society in 


Ben Boswell recommends: 


Tue Pepro Gortno—Capt. Harry Dean, Houghton, 
Mifflin, $3.50. Adventures of a Negro Trader ‘Horn 
who offered Africa to his race—and was rejected. 
(See Time, June 10.) 

Younc Mrs. GreeLtey—Booth Tarkington, Doubleday, 
Doran, $2.00. 
malice and deftness. (June 10.) 
| Dark Star—Lorna Moon, Bobs Merrill, $2.50. By 
her own suicidal courage unusual heroine discovers 
< who her father was. (June to.) 


The smalltown wife exposed, with 





ROLLS 
RAZOR 


The ONE BLADE Safety 
A BRITISH IMPORTATION 


Summer Shaves 


Vacations, bathing, motoring, golf and 
sunburn making your face so supersensitive 
to the slightest irritation. 

It is then that you will fully appreciate 
the clean, smooth shave that only a Rolls 
Razor will give you, and— ‘ 


No matter where you go, nor how long 


you stay away, the one hollow ground blade | 


of your Rolls Razor will shave you per- 
fectly every day. 

The Rolls Razor is simplicity itself—just the one 
safety blade and handle in compact metal plated 
ease containing strop and hone. 

The blade, of finest Sheffield steel, is of the old 
straight razor type and hollow ground. Stropped in 
its case before shaving, honed in its case when neces- 
sary, the blade kept ever keen shaves flat to the face—not 
at right angles. It cuts the hairs like a barber's razor— 
does not hoe them out. Properly handled it will give a 
lifetime of perfect shaves. 

The first cost may be slightly higher—but how 
many blades do you purchase every year? 


Imperial No. 1 Silver Plate $15.00 
Imperial No. 2 Nickel Plate $10.00 
S>>) We recommend Imperial Rolls Shaving 
4 Soap in hygienic indestructible bow! for 
J a superior shave. Priced at $1.50. 


For Sale at the Better Shops Throughout the 
World. If your dealer cannot supply you, send 
his mame and check or money order and we 
will fill your order postpaid promptly. 


Descriptive Folder Sent On Request 


There are a few excellent territories open for local 
representatives. Write for our interesting money- 
making proposition. 


LEE & SCHIFFER, Inc. 
Dept. T.—11 East 44tlgSt., New York City 
U. S. Distributors 


——— eee 











TIME 
novels (Page Mr. 


able as they were scathing. But the Train 
output has now slid off into a slow, melo- 
dramatic, sentimental tale of a prestidigi- 
tator who breaks into a New York society 
composed of retired truck-drivers. A 
truck-driver’s debutante daughter lures the 
magician, but his old flame and vaudeville 
partner gets him back by misplaying their 
best act. The act: blind-folded, the girl 
stands on the stage holding a plate in her 
hand. Four men inspect marked bullets 
and regulation rifles, proceed to the gal- 
lery, shoot at her. A terrific explosion 
titillates hysterical audiences, but the girl 
calmly catches the marked bullets, rolls 
them in her plate. The misplay: the girl 
deliberately neglects to substitute graphite 


for regular cartridges. The prestidigitator | 
gathers her wounded body to him, vows to | 


pass up the debutante. 
. — 
Last W ylie 

ANGELS AND EARTHLY CREATURES— 
Elinor Wylie—Knopf ($2.50). 

According to her publishers, Elinor 
Wylie arranged for publication this slim 
volume of tristful poems on the day, last 
December, before she met her sudden 
death from a paralytic stroke (Time, Dec. 
24). She had found the title in John 
Donne: “But, because Amgels could not 
propagate, nor make more Angels, he en- 
larged his love in making man, that so he 
might enjoy all natures at once, and have 
the nature of Angels, and the nature of 
earthly Creatures, in one Person.” 


Death, passion and intelligence played | 
| prime parts in Elinor Wylie’s verse. To 
“One Person” she dedicated a wreath of | 


19 love sonnets. The octet to the fifth: 
The little beauty that I was allowed— 

The lips new-cut and coloured by my sire, 
The polished hair, the eyes’ perceptive 


fire— 


Has never been enough to make me proud: 


For I have moved companioned by a cloud, 

And lived indifferent to the blood’s desire 

Of temporal loveliness in vain attire: 

My flesh was but a fresh-embroidered 
shroud. 


Mention 

SALT WATER TAFFY, OR TWENTY THOU- 
SAND LEAGUES AWAY FROM THE SEA— 
June Triplett—Putnam ($2.50). 

When Joan Lowell published Cradle of 
the Deep as an autobiography, and por- 
tions of the story were shown never to 
have occurred, Author Corey Ford, funny- 
man, saw a fine chance to be satirical. As- 
sisted by photographers and amateur ac- 
tors (Heywood Broun, Frank Sullivan, et 
al.), he wrote and illustrated this burlesque 
“by June Triplett” but “dedicated to 
Corey Ford who encouraged me by writ- 
ing this autobiography for me,” poking 
ridicule in no uncertain direction. Not 


surprisingly, the vigor of the Ford attack | 


and of the ballyhoo accompanying it, suc- 
ceed chiefly in exciting sympathy for Miss 
Lowell, whopperess though she may be. 
Titles of the Ford chapters reveal the 
whole book. Examples: “II In which I 
Learn Something about Sex,” “III A Fe- 
male Shark, and What Went On Inside,” 
“VII Strip Poker in the Fo’c’stlkh—What 


Went On, and What Came Off,” “VIII I | 


Decide to Become a Virgin.” 


Tutt, Tut, Tut! Mr. | 
Tutt, etc., etc.) which have been as read- | 
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this summer! Know how high 

you have travelled as well as 

4 howfar. Be able to tell the heights 

a of hills you pass over, the depth cf 
© “4 valleys, the differencein altitude between 


&S 7, towns. All these interesting facts are at your 
4 COs disposalif your car is equippéd witha 
ZL 


AUTO-ALTIMETER 


Similar to the altimeters*used on airplanes. A decided 
addition to the appearance of the dash of any car. 
Sturdily made, to withstand the jarring of rough 
roads, yet sensitive enough to register small changes 
in altitude. In town, this instrument acts as a reli- 
able barometer and weather forecaster. 


Two Types of Mountings 
Tycos Auto-Altimeter is either set into the dash with 
the “Inset Mount”’ or attached by four screws 
with the “Offset Mount.’’ Be sure to 
—_ specify which 1s desired when ordering. 
~ Your dealer can supply vou, or remit 
~. direct to us. We will send, safe 
‘mn dejiivery guaranteed. Tycos 
Auto-Altimeter No. 2073C, 
reading to 5000 ft., $35; 
No. 2073D, reading to 
10,000 ft., $36.50; 


“. No. 2073F, 
Sit adding ti 


$39 
ie 


Companies ops 


Rochester, N. Y., I \ 


Canadian Plant, Tyscos Build 


< ee 


z. Toronto 
Manufacturing Distributors in Great Britain. 
Short & Mason, Lid... London 





TO THE 


MEDITERRANEAN 


BY THE SCYTHIA 
From New York, Jan. 28, 1930, 


exclusively chartered for Frank’s 
Eighth Annual Mediterranean Cruise 
De Luxe. 

The Riviera ... Egypt .. . Pales- 
tine ... her 67 day itinerary is the 
most comprehensive cycle of the 
world’s glittering playgrounds .. . 
reachedat the heightof theirseasons. 

Guided by the Frank Tourist Com- 
pany’s 54 years of experience and 
with Cunard First Class Service and 
cuisine ... membership limited to 
390 guests. Rates including shore 
excursions from $950. Free stopover 
in Europe and return by any Cunard 
steamer. 

Fascinating Literature on Request 


FRAN K 


ib gOg oR 5 
C°O"M..PERLN' Y 


Established 1875 
842 FIFTH AVENUE at FORTY-FIFTH STREET + 
NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA . . . « 1529 Locust Street 


CHICAGO - « « « 175 No. Michigan Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO . . « « « 29 Geary Strept 
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AERONAUTICS 


Flying Clubs 
' After a year’s study (financed by 
$12,000 from the Daniel Guggenheim 
Fund for the Promotion of Aeronautics) 
the National Aeronautic Association last 
week was able to present concrete plans 
for private flying clubs. Such clubs exist 
in England and Canada, where the Govern- 
ments subsidize them as an aspect of na- 
tio..al defense (Trme, June 3). In the 
U. S., club flying, like commercial aviation, 
must depend on private finances, although 
the Government gave commercial aviation 
backbone by means of mail contracts and 
Government officials are now initiating 
plans for the clubs. 

President of the National Aeronautic 
Association is Senator Hiram Bingham of 
Connecticut. The members of the advi- 
sory board include Assistant Secretaries 
for Aeronautics F. Trubee Davison, David 
S. Ingalls and William P. MacCracken 
Jr.; and Flying Chiefs Maj.-Gen. J. E. 
Fechet of the Army, Rear-Adm. W. A. 
Moffett of the Navy. Other members are 
Harry F. Guggenheim, Col. Charles A. 
Lindbergh and Amelia Earhart. 

The recommended plan for a flying club 
is this: charter members, preferably ten 
and not more than 30, put up a total of 
$6,000. This will provide $4,600 for a 
typical sport or club plane approved by 
the Department of Commerce; $200 for 
operating expenses and $1,200 (approxi- 
mately 25% of plane cost) for reserve. 
Dues for flying members should be $15 
per annum, for non-flying members $25. 
Dues will buy memberships in the Na- 
tional Aeronautic Association. 

If the club members are flyers, one of 
them might conveniently manage the club. 
At least five charter members should be 
qualified flyers. If novices are to be 
taught, a professional instructor should be 
hired. He could also supervise the main- 
tenance of the planes. That is the Cana- 
dian and British system. Such an instruc- 
tor-manager might be a commercial pilot 
operating in the neighborhood and working 
for the club only part time. 

The flying club should be a private one 
if possible, or an out-of-the-way corner 
of a commercial field. 

The estimated expense of operating < 
typical sport or club plane for one hour is 
this: 

Gas and oil 

Hangar accommodations (based 

on 300 hrs. flying per annum) 1.35 

Mechanical service 

Engine overhauls, minor repairs 

Repairs to plane not covered by 

insurance 

Depreciation reserve (to allow 

for purchase of new plane 
after 1,500 flying hrs.)...... 2. , 
Miscellaneous .20 


Total. . $10.00 


To cover these expenses the National | 


Aeronautic Association recommends that 
clubs charge $10 per hour for local flights 


and $20 per hour for the more hazardous | 


cross-country flights. 
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DRAWN FROM ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPH OF STEARMAN ROYAL COACH IN FLIGHT 


STEAR 


There are now two ways of 
going somewhere. One is to 
hug fearfully to the earth’s 
surface, crawling along —the 
other is to spring aloft and 


rove the skies, where detours 


are conspicuously absent — 


You're either Earthbound or 


' Air-Minded, and if you ever 


fly in a Stearman, the stigma 





_of the former will never fall 


on you.The Stearman Aircraft 


Company, Wichita, Kansas. 
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GRAPEFRUIT HEARTS! 


Ready to Serve 


Ripe grapefruit hearts 
sealed in glass in own 
= —no preparation 
ther— ideal for salads, 
breakfasts, etc. Three 
jars (15 generous serv- 
ings) $2.25 postpaid. 


PURE GUAVA JELLY—3 10-oz. jars, $1.45. Trial 
jar, 20c. Ask for booklet of other Florida delicacies. 


FLORIDA NATURAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
P.O. Box 1133-T TAMPA, FLA, 








Mention TIME when 
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advertisement 
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“Lord Seaver” 





You Never Saw Such a Bag 


FIVE Bags combined in one, at practically the price of one:— 
A Gladstone Bag, a Suitcase, a Traveling Bag, a Brief Case, 
a Shoe Bag. Two colors:—Black or rich Brown! 


Exclusive Features Found only in “Lord Seaver” 


(A) (A Two spacious compartments! One compartment may be 
used for clean clothes; the other for soiled clothes! 
(B) Center partition separating (A) and (A). Keeps contents of 
each compartment neat, tidy and orderly! 


(C) Shirt pocket with extra wide bellows. Holds MORE shirts! 


(D) Pockets for Toilet Accessories. Also designed for ties,collars, 
handkerchiefs, socks, etc. 
(E) } Brief Case Pocket for manuscripts, stationery, reports, order 
books, layouts, wallet, catalogues, pens, penc tls, etc. 
(F) Shoe Bag with drawstrings. Folds com actly. Keeps shoes 
from soiling clothes. You simply MUST see ‘* LORD SEA V- 
to epprectate it. place for ev erything—everything in 
its place!l"’ Pack and anpask in half the time! 


Sold DIRECT! FREE TRIAL! 


LORD SEAVER is the ‘* Aristocrat of all Gladstones’’ — the choice 
‘of discriminating travelers. Genuine, first quality,top-grain, hand- 
boarded Cowhide; 24-inch size; welted soft sides; double steel frame 
for added strength; * ‘ew Ty » RP. straps; E nglish oo lines with 
that indetinable air of ‘‘clas ou never saw such a handsome, 
roomy, LIGHT WEIGHT, practical Gladstone. Compare it with any 
$50.00 case. E normous orders for leather, coupled with 

our economical *‘Direct-by-Mail’’ method, make possi- $2935 
bletholow priceof, . 1.1. see eee eserves 





Thousands are buying on our 

Bur Plan:- We ask for NO Money in 
| advance! NOTHING on delivery! 

-4 We send * JQne SEA VER"' for 


ae’ Trial 
aBsoLuteny Ff FREE! 


If pleased you may payon Budget Plan: $6 MONTHLY 


© if you prefer to h at end of 10 DAYS, 

Sedze SEG und Bead titetk ee Money Grace 95 
for $26.95 in FULL SETTLEMENT. Other 

wise return it.Order NOWat this Special Price! 


 SEAVER- WILLIAMS CO. 

| Importers, Exporters, International Mail-Order House ) 
365 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

| Sole Distributors of ‘‘LORD SEA VER"’ Gladstone Bag. 


, Gentiemen:—Send me “LORD SEAVER" for 10 Days’ FREE , 
| Trial on ““NO Money in advance—NO Money on Delivery’’ Plan. | 


Geter @GesieeG . . . 2. - 2 2 
I cacti - — = ot = 
ADDRESS = = 
city STATE 


| Clip and mail this Adv. NOW! If a new customer, please tell 
, us something oot Me TOU Wwe will appreciate and yaad 
the information ANK YOU. Time 6-24-29 | 


) ZARA ALL ADA DADLA DLA DA) ZANZENTANZA 
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Women Flyers 


Amelia Earhart was vexed last week. 
Other women flyers also were vexed, but 
less audibly than Miss Earhart. 

The cause: the Women’s Aeronautical 
Association of California* proposed a 
$10,000 air race “for women only” from 
Santa Monica, Cal., to Cleveland, where 
the National Air Races will occur Aug. 24 
to Sept. 2. When Miss Earhart and others 
with a taste for prize money and kudos 
asked for details of this race, the details 
were vague. And they became vaguer. The 
female air derby was, it appeared, but an 
idea. Men flyers were scoffing at it. 

Women flyers were; various men were 
declaring, merely publicity harpies. None 
had accomplished anything unusual. Miss 
Earhart, first woman to “fly” the Atlantic 
and therefore the country’s outstanding 
aviatrix, had only been a passenger with 
Pilot Wilmer Stultz and Mechanic Louis 
Gordon on that flight just a year ago 
(June 17, 1928). Women’s altitude, en- 
durance and speed records mean nothing, 
and are not recorded officially as such. 
Women lack nerve. They have “nerves.” 
| They have no stamina, perseverance or 
real confidence in what flying ability they 
| might have, etc. etc. Thus said flying 
males of flying females. The implicatien 
was that women could not endure the 
2,500-mile flight from Santa Monica to 
Cleveland conveniently or safely. The 
scramble for $10,000 prize money might 
become a shambles. 


Suggestions were made to ease the rigors 


‘of the race—that it be from Omaha to 


Cleveland, over level country; that a man 
pilot accompany each woman racer to ex- 
tricate her from flying difficulties. The 
scornful remark was even made that “none 
of them will be able to get over the 


Rockies.” 

Vexed by such gibes, Aviatrix Earhart 
spoke out as follows: “It is a just thing 
that men resent women flyers.t Women do 
get more glory than men for comparable 
feats. But, also, women get more notoriety 
when they get cracked up. 

“Women are less expert than men in 
flying. But that is not because they are 
women. In the first place, not having the 
same background of education, they have 
to be taught many things differently. A 
man has mechanics thrown at him from 
the cradle, at least in America. Women 
haven’t. They must pay for everything. 
Tradition and training, as well as other 
factors, militate against their becoming 
bus drivers, officers on ships or locomotive 


engineers. Yet some women can fly.” 


She threatened that if women were not 
permitted to navigate the entire Santa 
Monica-Cleveland course, over the moun- 
tains, plains and rivers, neither she nor 
other women pilots would enter. She 
asked: “How is a fellow going to earn his 
spurs without at least trying to ride?” 


No special champion of women as flyers 
is Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt, who 
began her own aviation career last week. 
She was a passenger on the first transcon- 
tinental rail-air-rail service—a New York 








*Kansas and Detroit also have women’s aero- 
nautical associations. 

TOf more than 6,000 licensed U. S. 
about 50 are women, 2 
commercial pilots. 


pilots, 


half dozen of whom are 
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© International 
Pitot EARHART 


4 “fellow” can’t learn without trying. 


Central train from Manhattan to Cleve- 
land, there a Universal Aircraft plane to 
Garden City, Kan., and there a Santa Fe 
train to Los Angeles. She is resigning as 
Assistant Attorney General in charge of 
prohibition enforcement to be Washing- 
ton counsel of Aviation Corp., Universal 


Aircraft’s owner. 


The Bright 
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Brown Taste 


Colleze Inn 
Tomato Juice Cocktail 


EN you can’t face the 
thought of Monday and it’s 
only Sunday morning . . . and 
you KNOW you look like a picnic 
in Central Park .. . it’s time to 
poura glass of CollegeInn Tomato 
Juice Cocktail. Whatabracer! The 
invigorating juice of sun-ripened 
tomatoes blended with 
spices and lemon. . . is 
ready toserve. Food shops 
sellit...drug stores serve 
it. College Inn Food Prod- 
ucts Co., Chicago 


Chicken a la King . .. Welsh Rarebit 
Cream of Tomato Soup . . . Chop Suey 
Chili Con Carne 
Lobster a la Newburg 


COLLEGE INN ‘ 
TOMATO JUICE COCKTAIL 
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Maine to Spain 


An eleventh plane flew across the North 
Atlantic last week, ten years to the day 
after the ‘first non-stop transoceanic flight. 
Three young Frenchmen—Jean Assolant, 
René Lefevre and Armeno Lotti, Jr.— 
made last week’s crossing, from Old Or- 
chard, Me., to Oyamers, near Santander, 
Spain, 3,128 flying miles, in 29 hr. 52 min. 
Neither crossing, distance nor time was 
exceptional. 

But the flight was the first accomplished 
this season, and the first North Atlantic 
erossing ever made by a French plane, a 
Bernard monoplane named Yellow Bird, 
with a Hispano-Suiza motor. A _ 160-lb. 
stowaway, one Arthur Schreiber, 22, trav- 
eled in it, to the hazard of the crew and 
the handicapping of the flight. 


The start at Old Orchard was June 13, 
a fair day with western winds all the way 
across the Atlantic. On the long, white, 
hard beach were the Yellow Bird and the 
Green Flash, a Bellanca monoplane with 
Wright Whirlwind motor which Roger Q. 
Williams and Lewis E. Yancey planned to 
fly to Rome. The Yellow Bird was going 
to Paris. The two planes warmed up 
simultaneously. The Yellow Bird took off 
first, her tail drooping unusually. The 
Green Flash in starting crumpled a wheel 
and wrecked itself. 

In the air the flyers discovered why their 
tail had drooped at the take-off—the stow- 
away was there. They decided not to throw 
him overboard. Te lighten the load they 
had dispensed with thermos bottles, vic- 
tuals and other comforts. They had taken 
less than their full capacity of gas. Jean 
Assolant, married only three days to Pau- 
line Parker, pretty Manhattan chorus girl, 
had refused to take her. But that hulking, 
selfish boy was with them. His unexpected 
weight prevented their reaching French 


soil. 


At Paris the Government, which has 

forbidden Frenchmen trying to fly across 
the ocean as a _ useless hazard, last week 
decided to “forgive” the Yellow Birdmen. 
But at Seville, Spain, two other French- 
men, Captain Louis Coudouret and Louis 
Mallou had to abandon their attempt to 
fly from Seville to New York. Spanish 
officials had locked the plane in its hangar, 
to please the French government. 
@ At Reykjavik, Iceland’s mountain- 
hugged harbor, the westbound Swedish 
“commercial” flyers (Time, June 17), last 
week decided to wait until the end of this 
month before continuing their Stockholm- 
New York flight. Bad weather over Green- 
land and need for motor parts are delaying 
them. 


@ In London, a few hours before the 
French flyers landed in Spain, Sir Arthur 
Witten Brown lunched with encomiums. 
On June 14, 1919, he and the late Sir John 
Alcock started from St. Johns, Newfound- 
land, in a Vickers-Vimy-Rolls with two 
Rolls-Royce motors. Next day they 
l.nded at their precise destination, Clif- 
den, Ireland. 


A few months later Alcock was killed 
alighting at Rouen. Theirs was the first 
non-stop flight across the Atlantic. Lieut.- 
Commander Alber C. Read, U. S. Navy, 
and his companions stopped at the Azores 
on their Newfoundland-Portugal flight in 


May, 1910. 
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N TO FLY 


at me inest commercial 


y [, TRAINING PORT 
. LIN AMERICA 


EARN to fly! The oprfortunities 
ahead of tne well-trained flyer 
today are practically limitless. Avia- 
tion—fast developing into the 
world’s greatest industry—is in 
immediate need of dependable pilots, 
engineers and executives who will 
unquestionably occupy important 
positions in the vast aviation enter- 


prises of tomorrow. 


Penn School of Aviation offers to 
properly qualified young men a 
thorough course in flying training 
that will enable them to enter upon 
promising careers in this rapidly ex- 
panding industry. 





A great airport of 640 acres, 
ideally situated for flying, is its 
training field. A Director of Flying 
Training and a corps of veteran 
pilots, all of whom have received 


their training in the flying schools of 


the United States Army and Navy, 
comprise the training staff. Only 


the newest and best of planes and 
equipment are used, and every 
safety precaution is insisted upon. 
Courses lead to Private, Limited 


Commercial and Transport licenses. 


The school is operated by a sub- 
sidiary company of the Pittsburgh 
Aviation Industries Corporation, 
one of the largest and soundest 
aviation organizationsin thecountry, 
backed by prominent business men 


of the Pittsburgh District who are 
giving freely of their time and 
financial support to make Penn 
School the most efficient of all fly- 
ing schools. 

Only a limited number of students 
of the highest type can be accepted. 
All classes are rapidly being filled 
and applications are being passed 
upon in order of their receipt. Re- 


quests for complete information and 


application blanks should be made 
at once. 


Address: DIRECTOR OF FLYING TRAINING 
PENN SCHOOL of AVIATION 
723 OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


PENN SCHOOL 
of AVIATION 


Operated by a Subsidiary of 


PITTSBURGH AVIATION 


INDUSTRIES CORPORATION 
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you CAN SEE the 


COMFORT of these 
ALUMINUM CHAIRS 


Desk and file cabinet by cour- 
tesy of The General Fireproof- 
ing Company 


UST notice how this Aluminum Chair conforms to 


the natural contours of the body. You can actually 
see a comfort that promotes efficiency and health. The 





scientific “posture” principle employed in the design of 
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Cracking Pool 


Separating crude oil into its several con- 
stituents is the function of the oil refinery. 
The crude oil is put into a still and heated. 
The molecularly lighter substances are 
given off, beginning with petroleum ether. 
Then comes natural gasoline, then the 
naphthas (from which come motor gaso- 


CRACKER BURTON 


Great profits from little molecules. 


lines), then kerosene, then fuel oil, then 
gas oil, finally lubricating oil. Coke or 
asphalt’ are left as a residue.* Efficiency 
of the process, of course, depends upon 
the physical fact that the substances mixed 
in the crude oil come out separately in the 
distillation. 

Before the arrival of the automobile, 
the distillation process yielded ample gaso- 
line for U. S. needs. But when gasoline 
supplanted oats as chief transportation 
fuel, oil men began to experiment on the 
problem of forcing still more gasoline out 
of the crude oil. It was found that gasoline 
is volatile because its molecules are small, 
that gas oil and fuel oil are less volatile 
because their molecules are larger. It was 
also discovered that a heat-and-pressure 
treatment would break down the large 
molecules of gas oil and fuel oil into small 
molecules of gasoline. From two gallons 
of gas oil and fuel oil so treated, approxi- 
mately one gallon of gasoline could be pro- 
duced. This breaking down or splitting of 
the molecules was called cracking. 

The cracking process was first (1910) 
commercially perfected by William M. 
Burton, Standard Oil of Indiana chemist. 
Later Texas Co. developed the Holmes- 
Manley process, Standard of New Jersey 
the tube-and-tank process, and Gasoline 
Products Corp. the Cross process. Other 
processes followed and the petroleum in- 
dustry found itself in the midst of patent 
infringement litigation featured by a 
Texas v. Standard of Indiana suit. 
Therefore Standard of Indiana, Standard 
of New Jersey, Texas Co. and Gas 


*Depending upon whether the crude oil is 
coke-petroleum or asphalt-petroleum. 
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Products formed a pool, commonly known 
as the Patent Club. In order to use any of 
the four basic cracking processes, inde- 
pendents had to get licenses from and pay 
royalties to the pool members. 

The U. S. government turned a suspi- 
cious eye toward the pool and its activities. 
In 1924, anti-trust proceedings were in- 
stituted against the Patent Club and 48 
associated companies. In 1927 a Master 
in Chancery reported that the pool was 
necessary (and therefore legal) because 
overlapping patents compelled some pool- 
ing arrangement.* This report the U. §. 
District Court ignored and last week de- 
clared against the Patent Club. Three 
U.S. Federal judges in the Chicago district 
decided (2 to 1) that the cracking patents 
were not overlapping, that the pool and its 
methods of operation represented an abuse 
of patent monopoly privileges, that the 
pool would have to dissolve. The court 
also held that in fixing the royalties which 
a licensee paid, the pool was essentially 
price-fixing and that in refusing to license 
certain independents the pool was acting in 
restraint of trade. 


The oil companies, however, seemed 
little concerned. They will undoubtedly 
appeal the decision, which will presumably 
not be accepted by either side until the 
U. S. Supreme Court has passed upon it. 


Cracker William M. Burton went in 
1889 from Johns Hopkins University to 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana. His first 
job was getting pinholes out of kerosene 
cans. The kerosene, packed in five-gallon 
tins, ate through the containers. Dr. Bur- 
ton’s problem was to discover how to keep 
the acid in the kerosene from making the 
cans look Ifke pepper-box tops while they 
were being shipped from refinery to user. 
Later he worked on a method of removing 
sulphur from oil. His oil-cracking process, 
while not an original discovery, was the 
first commercially practical method de- 
veloped by the U. S. oil industry. In 1918 
he became Standard of Indiana’s Presi- 
dent, resigned in 1927 to be succeeded by 
E. G. Seubert. When Colonel Robert E. 
Stewart was removed as Standard of In- 
diana’s Chairman (Time, March 18) 
Cracker Burton was one of the directors 
voted in by the victorious Rockefeller fac- 
tion. He holds the Willard Gibbs medal 
(1918) from the American Chemical So- 
ciety and the Perkins medal (1921) from 
the Society of Chemical Industry. 

eo 
Crocker Expands 

Large among San Francisco banks are 
Crocker First National, Crocker First 
Federal Trust Co. and American Trust Co. 
Last week these three institutions merged 
into one, became rival to Amadeo Peter 
Giannini’s many-branched Bank of Italy. 
Resources of the merged companies will 
be more than $400,000,000; deposits more 
than $330,000,000. 

Details of the consolidation have not 
been announced, except that William 


*The aviation industry has a patent pool; 
the radio industry is considering one, following 
recent (Time, June 10) patent litigation by 
Kolster Corp. 
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Henry Crocker will undoubtedly head the 
united banks. American Trust Co. has 
long been associated with the name of 


John Drum, but as Banker Drum’s resig- 
nation as American Trust Co. president 
shortly preceded the merger, it did not 
appear that the new institution would be 
at all a Drum enterprise. 

To most Californians, Banker Crocker 
is perhaps more a symbol than an indi- 
vidual—a symbol of wealth, position, 
dignity, correctness. He is the only living 
son of Charles Crocker, who was one of 
the founders of Southern Pacific railroad. 
The Crocker First National Bank was 
created by Charles Crocker with the single 
sweeping gesture of writing a check for 
$500,000. Banker Crocker inherited the 
First National, has many times multiplied 
the family wealth. At Yale (class of ’82) 
he specialized in boxing, now plays excel- 
lent golf and rides daily. He arrives at his 
office at 9:05, leaves at 4:55. At the Bur- 
lingame station his horse and groom await 
him. He smokes $1 cigars, occasionally 
takes a cocktail. Outside interests include 
politics (he is a Republican National Com- 
mitteeman), University of California and 
Lick Observatory, to which he has quietly 
made large gifts. He weighs 180 pounds, 
stands 5 ft. 8 in., rounds out an impression 
of correct fastidiousness with an evenly 




















BANKER CROCKER 


He Drummed up to $400,000,000. 


white, severely: trimmed mustache and 
goatee. 
es 


Suspended Animation 

The scene is the Manhattan laboratory 
of Atlantic Coast Fisheries Co. The char- 
acters are Lawrence V. Burton, Associate 
Editor of McGraw-Hill’s Food Industries, 
and Harden F. Taylor, Atlantic Coast 
Fishery’s Vice President. 

Fishman Taylor (indicating lamb chops 
in refrigerator): See these lamb chops? 

Editor Burton: Yes. 

Fishman Taylor: These lamb chops are 
one year old. 

Editor Burton: Indeed. 

Fishman Taylor: Now we are going to 
have them for lunch. 

Editor Burton (to himself): Why did 
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I ever come to this place? Year-old lamb 
chops! 

The chops are cooked, served. Coura- 
geous, Editor Burton eats of them. They 
are juicy, succulent, delicious. They pro- 
duce no ill after-effect. The year-old lamb 
might have come not last year, but last 
week, from green field and babbling brook. 


While Fishman Taylor freezes lamb 
chops on a small scale, he uses the same 
method in freezing fish on a large scale. 
Onetime (1918-22) Chief Technologist of 
U. S. Bureau of Fisheries, he is generally 
admitted to be the Man Who Knows Most 
About Fish. Mr. Taylor began his scien- 
tific career at Trinity College (now Duke 
University) in 1911 where, as a laboratory 
assistant in biology, he spent most of his 
time catching frogs and tadpoles for others 
to experiment on. Since 1915, however, 
when he joined the Bureau of Fisheries, 
he has been Fishman Taylor in most of 
his waking moments. Once, when showing 
a friend through a fish plant, he picked 
up a handful of fish meal (a hash-like, dry 
composite of ground up heads, tails and 
other fishy by-products), remarked: “Isn't 
it beautiful?” And when, last week, At- 
lantic Coast Fisheries Co. announced an 
offering of new stock, the Taylor Process 
of fish freezing was prominent among its 
assets. 

Fish, being cold-blooded animals, de- 
compose rapidly after removal from their 
watery homes. To be transported, they 
must be frozen. Of several fish-freezing 
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methods, the Taylor Process is speediest. 
The fish are docked, bathed, chopped up, 
unedible portions being removed and fillets 
(steaks) left. Then the fillets are put on 
a flat aluminum plate, on which they travel 
slowly through the freezing room, like 
amusement park visitors riding on a scenic 
railway. Interesting, too, is the scenery, 
as the walls and ceiling are covered with 
glittering stalactite formations. But the 
aluminum boat travels not over water but 
over calcium chloride at a temperature 
of 25° below Zero. Having finished their 
40-minute ride through the freezing room, 
the fish, well and quickly frozen, are 
shipped in a special type of refrigerator 
car in which a below-freezing temperature 
is always maintained. 

The importance of 40-minute freezing 
lies in the fact that when fish are frozen, 
icy-crystals form inside them, break down 
the cell walls and allow flavor-giving juices 
to escape. The quicker the freezing, the 
smaller the crystals and the less the break- 
age. Old time freezing methods took 36 
hours; other quick-freezing methods take 
100 minutes. Mr. Taylor has cut an hour 
from the previous record. Thus the inland 
housewife can buy fish which, though 
frozen, are still essentially fresh, have the 
flavor and quality of fish newly caught. 

The Taylor, Birdseye and other quick- 
freezing processes have been important 
factors in the recently renewed prosperity 
of the fishing industry. Back in 1918, the 
fish industry was practically for sale with 
no buyers. Last week Secretary of Com- 
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merce Lamont said fishing was in the 
soundest position of its history. Some 
127,000 commercial fishermen catch three 
billion pounds of fish annually. The catch 
is valued at about $113,000,000. Chief fish 
landed in New England ports is not the 


© Blank-Stoller, Inc. 
FREEZER TAYLOR 
He sends his fish riding. 


famed cod but haddock, one month’s catch 
showing 75% haddock, 16% cod, 5% 
flounders. The oldtime fishing dory is also 
outmoded in large scale fishing. Large 
beam trawlers drag the sea floor with nets, 
haul up masses of fish in which the smaller 
fish are often squashed and suffocated. At- 
lantic Coast Fisheries trawlers have a 
capacity of 200,000 pounds of fish per trip. 
They keep in touch with home ports by 
wireless; bring in as much fish as is needed 
to keep the factory busy. 

Atlantic Coast Fisheries Co., organized 
in 1922, last year showed net sales of 
$7,969,767, net earnings of $637,085. The 
company was bought in 1923 by Ira 
Maurice Cobe, after Leonard Wood Jr., 
famed son of the late great Philippine 
Governor General, and various other 
predecessors, had failed to keep Atlantic 
Coast Fisheries from bankruptcy. Under 
the Cobe-Taylor management the company 
has prospered and expanded. 


—o—_ 
Penn Stroke 


A century-old real estate dream came 
true last week in Baltimore. Back in 1828 
Peter Cooper, Manhattan financier and 
philanthropist, of Cooper Union fame, and 
a group of Baltimore businessmen organ- 
ized Canton Co., purchased Canton—a 
strip of land along the Baltimore water 
front for $105,000. It was thought at that 
time that the then-young Baltimore & 
Ohio R. R. would want the Canton dis- 
trict for a Baltimore freight terminal. 

No purchase was made, however, and 
for many years Canton remained com- 
paratively undeveloped, its chief industries 
being cockfighting and politics. Shortly 
before the Ciyil War, Canton did become 
prominent asa coal port, and the Canton 
Iron Works was built. Here were cast the 
armor-plates for the ironclad Monitor, 
whose famed battle with the Merrimac 
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The vital news of your business 


delivered every day 


Each department’s record every 24 hours 


bh can’t keep abreast of the news if you read to- 
day’s paper a month from now. Neither can you 
keep abreast of your business when figures on which 
you must base decisions are days or weeks late. 


Vital figure-facts, such as orders received, sales 
billed, unfilled orders, accounts receivable and pay- 
able, bank balances... all should be delivered to your 
desk every morning at nine. Only by having up-to-the- 
minute figures before you, can you plan your course 
intelligently and safely. 

With Elliott-Fisher you can get a daily report from 
every department of your business .. . a report posted 
up to last night’s closing that tells you exactly where 
you stand TODAY. You can compare today’s position 
with your position on the same day a week ago, a 
month ago, or a year ago. 


Even when you are away from the office ... on business 
affairs or vacation ...a complete, concise Elliott- 


Fisher summary may be placed in the mail to keep you ~ 


-Elliott-Fisher 
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Fisher fact-finding machinery 
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marked the passing of the wooden war- 
ship. In the general industrial expansion 
of post-Civil War days, Canton grew into 
a great manufacturing and shipping centre. 

The modern Canton includes about 
three miles of water front, 1,700 acres of 
land, many a pier, warehouse and factory. 
It includes also the short (32 miles) but 
vital Canton R. R., connecting Canton 
with Baltimore’s trunk lines. But, though 
the importance of Canton increased with 
the years, the Baltimore & Ohio still failed 
to purchase it. 

Last week it appeared that the B. & O. 
had waited too long, that another railroad 
had stepped in to make the Canton dream 
come true. For Canton was sold (price, 
$13,000,000) to American Exchange Se- 
curities Corp., investment affiliate of Man- 
hattan’s Irving Trust Co. Obviously the 
bankers were acting as agents, but for 
whom they would not state. After many 
questions, denials and guesses, however, it 
was stated, unofficially but definitely, that 
the purchaser was not Baltimore & Ohio 
but Pennsylvania R. R. Whether the 
Pennsylvania would keep Canton for itself 
or sell it to the friendly Wabash road was 


TIME 


not announced.* It appeared evident, 
however, that the Pennsylvania, long op- 
posed to Baltimore & Ohio expansion, had 
made a successful foray into the heart of 
the hostile camp. 


—©—_- 

Utility Merger 

In spite of dull 2,000,000-share stock 
market days last week some specialty 
stocks remained buoyantly active. Util- 
ities, congenitally defiant of the financial 
laws of gravity, were particularly strong. 
In addition to the general potency of such 
words as “superpower,” “giant power,” 
they were inspired by rumor of mergers in 
New York State utility companies. Over- 
the-counter houses were selling shares in 
the new company before its formation was 
officially announced. 


*A current trunk-line proposition involves the 
Wabash (controlled by the Pennsylvania), the 
Western Maryland, the Pittsburgh & West Vir- 
ginia (Taplin property) and the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie (disputed between Taplins and Van 
Sweringens). The Wabash and the Western 
Maryland are units in the B. & O.’s merger plan 
now before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 
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Independence 


In the valuation of commercial 


properties, office buildings, 


apartments, stores, hotels, etc. 


disinterestedness is of 


prime importance. Our own 


disinterestedness is assured by 


exacting standards, and by the 


fact that we do not buy, sell, 


build, operate, or finance prop- 


erty. We are solely appraisers. 
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Parties to the merger, described as a 
Morgan-Schoellkopf-Carlisle union, were: 

Buffalo, Niagara é& Eastern Power 
Corp.: Schoellkopf property, largest U. S. 
power system, serving 500 cities and towns 
including Buffalo. Niagara Falls supplies 
most of its power. Jacob, Paul and Alfred 
Schoellkopf are Board Chairman, Presi- 
dent and General Manager. 

Northeastern Power Corp.: Carlisle 
property, serving many a community along 
Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence. Chair- 
man is F. L. Carlisle, Presidetit is H. E. 
Machold, New York State Republican 
leader. Jacob F. Jr. and Paul Schoellkopf 
are directors. 

Mohawk Hudson Power Corp.: Serving 
Albany, Schenectady, Utica, Syracuse, 
many another New York city. Board 
Chairman is Charles S. Brewer; directo- 
rate includes Statistician Roger W. Bab- 
son, General Electric’s Owen D. Young, 
also Messrs. Machold and Carlisle. 


— oon 
Motors of the World 


There is only one passenger automobile 
in Spitzbergen, two army-owned trucks 
in Bermuda. The Solomon Islands have 
two passenger cars and five trucks. Thus 
last week announced the U. S. Department 
of Commerce, presenting fresh statistics 
concerning the long familiar U. S. domi- 
nation of the automotive world. Of a 
world’s supply of 32,028,584 motor ve- 
hicles (exclusive of motorcycles, motor- 
bobs, buckboards, etc.), 24,629,921 were 
in the U. S. A poor second was England 
with 1,128,200, closely followed by France 
with 1,098,000, and Canada, with 1,061,- 
830. Germany, with 531,000, was fifth. 

The U. S. passenger car registration of 
21,423,597 was not far from the auto- 
makers “a car for every family” ideal, 
as it represented one automobile for every 
5.6 persons. Other U. S. cars are 3,113,999 
trucks, 92,325 busses. 

Motorcycle figures showed that the 
European, outclassed in four-wheel loco- 
motion, is potent in two-wheel travel. Of 
a world figure of 2,262,932 motorcycles, 
only 121,656 roar and bounce through 
U. S. territory. 


Partners All 


Briskly progresses the stock-for-em- 
ployes movement among U. S. corpora- 
tions. Among last week’s recruits were: 

Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., offered 
managing executives and trustees 38,189 
shares at $55 and 44,635 shares at $50. 
The employe contributes 10% of his 
“compensation” and the company a sum 
equal to 20% — employe’s ‘“compensa- 
tion,” or 30% if the employe has been five 
years with Union Carbide & Carbon. The 
company’s stock closed last week at 89}. 

American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., 
formed Absco Corp. to distribute 40,000 
shares among executives and other em- 
ployes. Shares were to be bought from 
Absco at $48. American Brake Shoe and 
Foundry closed last week at 524. 

Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., offered to 
employes 1,772 additional shares at $50 a 
share. Employes have three years to pay 
Canada Dry closed last week at go}. 

American Bosch Magneto Corp., apply- 
ing for listing of 8,800 additional shares, 
announced an employe’s stock plan, gave 
no details. 
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U. S. Industrial & du Pont 


Largest U. S. alcohol company is 
United States Industrial Alcohol Co. But 
U. S. corporations interested in alcohol 
include potent E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. The du Pont Company owns 50% 
of Eastern Commercial Alcohol Corp. 
Last week U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co., 
expanding, planned to purchase the other 
50% of Eastern Commercial Alcohol 
Corp. The purchase was to be made from 
National Distillers Products Corp., which 
also controls Kentucky Alcohol Corp., 
second largest U. S. alcohol company, and 
Old Time Molasses Co. It was also ex- 
pected that these two subsidiaries would 
be included in the sale of Eastern Com- 
mercial. 

The rumored transaction was _inter- 
preted as an alliance between U. S. Indus- 
trial Alcohol and du Pont, though the 
du Pont part in the proceedings appeared 
entirely passive. It is said that the alcohol 
company has developed a new cellulose 
acetate process which may be used in the 
making of du Pont rayon. 

Gane. 


Agricultural Implements 


Seven Fordson tractors, made in Ireland, 
last week passed the U. S. Customs duty 
free. Their free passage resulted from 
their classification as ‘agricultural im- 
plements.” Importance of this decision lay 
in the fact that Mr. Ford has moved his 
entire tractor business to Cork, whence it 
is expected that 100,000 Fordsons a year 
will eventually be sent to U. S. buyers. 
The decision also encouraged Ford Inter- 
nationalism, hastened the time at which 
the sun will never set on Ford factories. 


While Mr. Ford was shipping duty-free 
Fordsons, General American Tank Car 


‘Corp. was employing another standard way 


of scaling tariff walls. This barrier, how- 
ever, was not U. S. but German. Reluctant 
to pay the high duties collected in Ger- 
many on U. S. goods, the Tank Car com- 


pany, a la General Motors, took over a | 
German car company and organized it as 


a subsidiary. 
—_—©—— 


Again, Merger 
The utility field was not the only one 
to feel the urge to merge last week (see 


». 52). In New York two large institu- | 
tions, the Chase National Bank, the Na- | 
tional Park Bank, at meetings of their | 


respective boards, agreed to consolidate. 
Total resources of $1,200,000,000 will 
make the new company the third largest 
banking institution in the country, ex- 


ceeded only by the Guaranty Trust Co., | 
National City Bank. In point of total | 
capital funds, it will be the largest with | 


$340,000,000. 


Dictator 


Latest arrival in popular priced eight | 


cylinder cars was last week announced by 
Studebaker Corp., which will make a Dic- 
tator Eight in addition to its Dictator Six. 
It will be a companion car to the com- 
pany’s President and Commander Eights. 
Price range (six models) is from $1185 to 
$1435. Said Studebaker’s President Er- 
skine: “Motor world today wants eights. 
... In 1928 only 10% of passenger car 
engines were eights. . . today 41%. . . .” 
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give your office 


chance ~~ 


The factory manager was given his chance. He 
did a great job. And he showed you what can be 


done. Now give your office manager the same | .- : : 
bd 6 | ing north, however, he avoided exertion. 


opportunity. He wants to adopt modern meth- 
ods, too. . . if you'll let him. 


Put this guaranteed 
Calculator on every desk 


. produce,—for you. More time for other work. 


More time for planning. More time to develop | 


| Boll. 


adopted by some of the largest organizations in | 
the Nation. This New Marchant Portable is | 
only $12 5.Solvesevery figuring problem. Adds, | 


their talent . . . This policy has already been 


multiplies, divides and subtracts. Anyone can 


Canada. Representatives in all foreign coun- 
tries. For information on our electric,automatic 
models—check second square of coupon. 


The New 
Portable 


One of a 
complete line of 





MARCHANT 


CALCULATORS 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 
Derr. 10, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


Please mail me booklets on 
New $125 Portable [J New Electric Full-Automatic [J 


Please show me — without obligation 
New $125 Portable (} New Electric Full- Automatic [J 
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Company a 
Address 


| summer home at Seagirt, N. J. 
| Last week an airplane piloted by William 











TIME 


Hine ata 


“Names make news.” Last week the 





| following names made the following news: 


Gov. Morgan Foster Larson of New 
Jersey is making substantial repairs to his 
Reason: 


Taft, Red Bank, N. J., zoomed into the 


| roof, pierced it, stopped with its nose four 
| feet from the empty gubernatorial bed. 
| Greatly 
| mother, 86, who was about to enter the 
| Governor’s bedroom. 


alarmed was the Governor’s 


> 
Chief Justice William Howard Taft, 


| cheery, straw-hatted, but looking thin, was 

| pushed through Washington’s Union Sta- 
| tion last week in a wheelchair, on his way 

manager the same | 

| ada. Mrs. Taft kept him company in 

| another wheelchair. Exhausted by a trip 

| to Cincinnati and back, fearing recurrence 


to his summer home in Murray Bay, Can- 


of an old bladder ailment, Mr. Chief 
Justice had been hospitalized for five days, 
examined, rested, reported sound. Start- 


—_—©—_ 


Last week Charles A. Levine, famed 
air passenger, drove his automobile 
60 m.p.h. at Far Rockaway, L. I., was ar- 
rested, paid a $25 fine. After receiving 
the fine, the judge climbed down from his 


| bench, handshook Passenger Levine. 


where any figuring is done, | 


Then your employees will have more time to | 
| bought an $18,000 diamond bracelet for 


Litigation in Queens., N. Y., last week 
revealed that Passenger Levine once 


his friend, Mabel (“Queen of Diamonds”’) 


—_>—_—_- 


James J. (“Gentleman Jim”) Cor- 
bett, vaudevillian, onetime heavyweight 
boxing champion of the world, is a mem- 


*riars Club, famed Manhattan 
run it. No mental work. Fully guaranteed. Mail | ber of the Friars Club, fame we 
coupon for details. Or telephone our local office | Friars have allowed women to wait for 


—one in all principal cities of United States and | 


theatrical sodality. For two years the 


them in a vestibule significantly nick- 
named “the boxing room.” Last week the 


| Friars closed all their doors to women; 


“the boxing room” is no more. Explained 
Boxer-Friar Corbett: “There isn’t any 
gentleman’s club that likes to have ladies 
dropping in. And who ever heard of ladies 
in a monastery?” 


Mid-Channel, latest book of Ludwig 
Lewisohn, famed autobiographer, con- 
tains a bitter word-portrait of a woman. 
Mrs. Mary Arnold Lewisohn, the wife 
from whom Author Lewisohn has been 
separated since 1925, charged that the 
portrait was intended to be of herself. She 
sued for $200,000 libel. Harper & Bros., 
publishers of the novel, moved that Mrs. 
Lewisohn’s complaint be dismissed. Last 


| week Justice Peter Schmuck of the New 
| York State Supreme Court, ruling on this 


motion, said: “Although for the most part 
the book is the gibberish ego of a selfish 
sentimentalist, and... the feverish ex- 


| halations of a perverted and disappointed 


conceit against an individual in particular 
and society and law generally, and cannot 
seriously affect the opinion of rational in- 
dividuals, yet since the words are patently 
libellous per se, and obviously refer to the 
plaintiff, despite the adroit generalizations 


_ | used, and because a publication is made at 
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the publisher’s peril and risk, the motion 
-is denied.” 
sie eens 
William Harrison (“Jack”) Demp- 
sey, promoter, has never qualified as a 
hobo, has ridden only 70 miles as “blind 





Mr. DEMPSEY 
No hobo he. 


baggage.” So, last week, announced one 
Charles Kruze of Philadelphia, onetime 
hobo, onetime president of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood Welfare Association, 
hobo sodality, at the Brotherhood’s con- 
vention in Newark, N. J.* 
er wenn 
Ethel Barrymore, according to last 
week’s announcement by Producer Lee 
Shubert, will act in blackface next season. 
The play: a dramatization of Julia Peter- 
kin’s 1928 Pulitzer Prize novel Scarlet 
Sister Mary (Time, May 27). The role: a 
South Carolina Negro prostitute. 
Se 
Calvin Coolidge, autobiographer for 
Cosmopolitan magazine, interviewed in 
Manhattan last week, was asked if he liked 
to write. “I don’t,” he said. “Oh, I don’t 
find it so difficult to sit and write about 
something that I know very well, such as 
my own life, but a career of writing — !?” 
ii 
Florenz (“Follies”) Ziegfeld Jr. let 
it be known last week that he and Cine- 
magnate Samuel Goldwyn had formed the 
Ziegfeld-Goldwyn Corp., which would 
start next January to produce “talkies” 
with the Ziegfeld tang and glamor, the 
Goldwyn experience. Said Mr. Ziegfeld: 
“T am going to do for the screen what I 
have done for the stage.” Of the stage he 
said: ‘There is too much dirt and naked- 
ness in revues nowadays, and the public 
is about fed up on them. . . . The sketches 
now used as black-outs} are the sort that 
in pre-Prohibition days found their origin 
in barrooms, and I consider it a disgrace 
to be associated with a revue producer at 
the present time. Unless the Follies can be 


*“Blind baggage” is  unpaid-for railway 
travel, usually under freight cars. Members of 
the brotherhood must pay no railway fare dur- 
ing the first year of their membership, must have 
no regular abode, must work with their hands 
(no “white collar” jobs). 

aL . . . 

fBlack-out: a skit ending with a sudden ex- 
tinguishing of all lights on the stage. 
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distinguished from the current conception 
of the revue, I shall abandon them as I 
have the revue.” 

—o>—_ 


Oliver Morosco, Manhattan theatre 
man, found himself last week on the un- 
pleasant end of a court judgment for 
$173,529. In 1911 he produced The Bird 
of Paradise by Richard Walton Tully of 
Sierra Madre, Cal. In 1912 one Grace A. 
Fendler sued Producer Morosco and Play- 
wright Tully, charged that the play had 
been plagiarized from her Jn Hawaii. Last 
week she won her case in the New York 
State Supreme Court. Heavy as was Pro- 
ducer Morosco’s lot, Playwright Tully’s 
was worse. The damages awarded against 
him totaled $608,361.* 

oa 

Alphonse (“Scarface Al’) Capone, 
Chicago gangman now jailed for one year 
in Philadelphia, once met Charles B. Coch- 
rane, famed London theatre man. Last 
week in London Manager ‘Cochrane said: 
“IT asked Capone if he were going to see 
a certain musical show. He replied that 
he never went to musical shows and that 
his favorite dramatists are George Bernard 
Shaw, Noel Coward and Shakespeare.” 

screen 

Mrs. Grover Cleveland Alexander, 
divorce-seeking wife of oldtime Pitcher 
Alexander of National League baseball 
(now with St. Louis), last week went fish- 
ing near Lincoln, Neb., fell in, was rescued 
and revived by Boy Scout Richard Paul, 
18. 

=a 

Rockwell Kent, famed black and white 
artist, boarded a 33-ft. sailing cutter at 
Baddeck, Nova Scotia, last week. He was 
Greenland-bound, accompanied by Lucian 
Cary Jr., the writer’s son, and Arthur S. 
Allen Jr., son of the cutter’s owner. 


—o— 


The late John W. (“Bet a Million’) 
Gates, famed Manhattan and Chicago 
financier, was a fantastic gambler.+ But 
unlike most of his sort he left a large for- 
tune. Last week the Gates fortune was 
making a hurly-burly in the Gatesian town 
of St. Charles, Ill. There a new post-office 
is to be built. Mrs. Delora Angell Norris, 
niece of the late Mr. Gates, who received 
most of the Gates estate and controls some 
$80,000,000 (Texas Oil Co.) wants it built 
on the East bank of the Fox River, where 
she owns a community house, a cinema 
theatre. But E. J. Baker, brother-in-law 
of the late Mr. Gates, who inherited several 
other millions of the Gates estate, owns 
another community house, another theatre 
and a skyscraper hotel on the West bank. 
Last week the East-West controversy was 
intense, had split the entire town. Wash- 
ington had to be consulted. 

*Playwright Tully is not to be confused with 
Hobo Author Jim Tully (Beggars of Life, Cir- 
cus Parade). 

+Mr. Gates derived his nickname from rumors 
that million-dollar stakes were reached at his 
gambling sessions in Manhattan’s late Waldorf- 
Astoria hotel. He bet on anything, gambled in 
stocks, grain and cotton by day, at poker and 
faro by night. Starting as a farmer boy, he made 
and lost several seven-figure fortunes before he 
was 40. John Pierpont Morgan considered him 
unsafe as U. S. Steel Corp. director. On a visit 
to St. Charles he once gave a boyhood friend 
a $25,000 farm in return for a 5¢ Cigar. In 1911, 
at the age of 56, he died in Paris. 


TIME 
MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 





Cougar 


In Marshfield, Ore., a cougar leaped to 
the back of a cow belonging to Farmer 
W. J. Ocheltree. When it leaped off again 
to attack him, Farmer Ocheltree kicked 
it four times in the face, made it run. 
Then he dogged, treed, shot it. 


Cocktail sisi 


In Paris, a Mlle. Louise Monpeil bade 
goodbye to friends, drank a “death cock- 
tail” concocted as follows: two parts ink, 
one part corn remover fluid, two parts in- 
dustrial alcohol, an olive. The friends 
gave her an emetic, reproved her. 


He-er 


In Indiana, the National Confectioners’ 
Association convened, announced: “... 
The masculine sweet tooth is steadily 


growing sweeter. . . . Candy has become 


———— 


a food for he-men—and the ‘he-er’ they 
are the more candy they eat.” 


Safe 


In Manhattan, a Dr. Valeria Parker 
was robbed of jewelry, clothes. Police 
recovered the stolen articles from a lion’s 
cage at the zoo where the thieves had put 
them for safekeeping. 


Hot 


In hot Manhattan last week, Mrs. Ruth 
Greenberg was found in a coma. Nurses, 
undressing her at a hospital, removed three 
dresses, four suits of flannel underwear, 
15 pairs of thick stockings. 


Gunner 

In Birmingham, England, Madge Gun- 
ner, governess, complained last week that 
her first fiancé, a Wartime officer, was 
killed by a rifle grenade; her second, an 
aviator, fell to death three days before 
the wedding; her third, an engineer, was 
struck by a crane and died; her fourth 
died two days before the marriage. 
Bogus 

In Paris, Andre Rimbaud, hunted 
criminal, paid for bogus newspaper notices 
of his death and burial. Police suspected, 
consulted records, ferreted, arrested. 


Clap 


In Cincinnati, one Mrs. Bertha Simp- 
son, in order not to wake her husband one 
stormy night last week, waited for a thun- 
der clap to drown the noise of the revolver 
with which she shot herself. 


> 


Snipper 

In Boston, one Willard Mouradian, 21, 
naval architecture student at Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, prowled in 
subway stations, sneaked into trolley cars, 
snipped locks of hair from the heads of 
young girls. Last week, he was caught 
snipping, arrested. Why he yearned for 
girls’ hair he did not know, he said. 


SPORT 


Wet Sandwich 


As during almost every other major 
English sporting event this season, it 
rained last week during the British Ama- 
teur Golf Championship in Sandwich. The 
weather made antic the play of visiting 
golfers from the U. S., Canada, France, 
South Africa, India, Australia, New Zea- 
land, Mesopotamia, the Malay States. Ed- 
ward of Wales watched for a while, then 
amused himself by practicing some drives 
of his own, employing the methods taught 
him last month by British Open Cham- 
pion Walter Hagen. Said he: “At last I 
have learned to play golf,” but he did not 
enter the tournament. 

Four contestants gave the tournament 
what brilliance it had. 

Joshua Crane of Brookline, Mass., 
used a putter with a 15-inch shaft, accu- 
rately, with only one hand. 

John Dawson, chubby-cheeked 26- 
year-old Chicagoan, played the best U. S. 
golf and until the semi-finals, where he 
met and was defeated by Scottish Golfer 
John Norton Smith, seemed likely to win 
the cup. The Dawson golf, like the Daw- 
son face, resembles that of Robert Tyre 
Jones Jr. Golfer Dawson has learned a 
wisdom few able amateurs achieve: to 
prefer a safe four to a perilous three. But 
Golfer Dawson was troubled less last week 
by fours than by fives, sixes, and once a 
seven. Nevertheless during the last nine 
of the semi-finals he found himself at the 
16th three up and three to go against Scot 
Smith. Then, without losing his cheery 
tight-lipped smile, he proceeded to lose the 
next three holes and the extra. 

John Norton Smith is an extremely 
dour Scot from Fifeshire where normally 
he is a carpenter*. No brilliance attends 
his game but only the grimmest determi- 
nation. His idiosyncrasies: chalking the 
face of his wooden clubs with blue chalk, 
waxing the handle of his irons before the 
difficult shot. 


To Cyril Tolley who won it at Muir- 
field nine years ago again went the cham- 
pionship. He, a links behemoth, has ob- 
tained most fame from his prodigious 
drives. In 1923 at Troon he drove to the 
green on a 350-yard hole. Last week his 
drives were still spectacular and, rare for 
him, he putted and approached with 
steady skill. 





Milk & Money 
(See front cover) 

Pugilism’s fatted calf gets fatter every 
day. Since Heavyweight Champion Tun- 
ney retired (August 1928), and Arch- 
promoter Rickard died (January 1929), 
and Onetime-champion Dempsey went 
vaguely into promoting and got himself 
talked about for night-life and a chorus- 
girl (Time, June 10), the chance has 
grown more and more solidly golden for 
some young man to smash his way for- 
ward and, while satisfying the popular 
demand for a Greatest Fighter of Them 
All, have a good time and amass a fortune. 


*Another famed Fifeshire golfer-carpenter: 
James Braid. 
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The chill that fell over the boxing world 
when Promoter Rickard lay, with cheeks 
rouged and his best suit on, in a glass- 
covered box at Madison Square Garden, 
did begin to pass last week when show- 
girls from Florenz Ziegfeld’s Whoopee 
turned out to sell tickets for a fight on 
June 27 in the Yankee Stadium. Although 
ostensibly to benefit New York poor chil- 
dren by swelling the Milk Fund, and al- 
though the world’s championship will not 
be at issue, this fight loomed far more 
significently than the inconclusive Demp- 
sey-promoted by-play at Miami last winter 
between: U. S. Heavyweights Stribling and 
Sharkey. 

The two Milk Fund fighters are both 
foreigners. To become Champion, the 
winner would probably have to whip 
Sharkey, who “won” at Miami, and per- 
haps Dempsey, who has never formally 
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CAMPOLO & FRIEND 
Scornful. 


“retired” since losing to Tunney. But one 
of these two foreigners is called Champion 
of Europe. And the other one looks and 
fights more like the Dempsey of old than 
any one since that Dempsey. 

Schmeling. Max Siegfried Adolf Otto 
Schmeling would be a long name to in- 
scribe on the Tunney-Muldoon trophy 
which indicates the championship of the 
world. But Herr Schmeling, who is as 
soft-spoken as Tunney and as agreeable as 
Carpentier, would not object to his three 
middle names being left out. He it was 
about whom the long, loud, pre-fight bally- 
hoo was mostly centred last week, for 
he it is who is dempseyesque. 

He was training in Lakewood, N. J., on 
what is normally a stud farm. The finish- 
ing touches were being applied to his style 
—a short left hook which many called 
vicious; the dempseyesque “weaving” 
which looks so well in the ring and keeps 
the other man guessing. Chiefly it is in 
the Schmeling right that the Schmeling 
might resides. It is swift, potent, and 
from it came all the early German knock- 
outs which gave Schmeling fame and ideas. 
Black, red and yellow German flags flut- 
tered all over the Lakewood camp because 
Herr Schmeling never forgets that he is 
a German. He likes it to be known that 
whenever he returns to his Fatherland, as 
he did after knocking out Johnny Risko 
last winter, he immediately calls on his 
mother near Berlin. 


TIME 


Like most Germans, Schmeling is musi- 
cal although he plays no instruments. 
He was named Siegfried after a father who 
in turn was named after Composer Wag- 
ner’s fire-braving hero. Sometimes at 
Lakewood Max Siegfried is called to din- 
ner by the twanging of a ukulele. 

His entrance into pugilism was casual. 
“One time,” he says in recently but well 
learned English, “I was in Mihlheim. I 
walked into a gymnasium. There I saw 
two men boxing. I said, “That seems like 
good fun. Let me try.’ So they gave me 
some gloves and I boxed. I knock him 
out.” 

At one time Schmeling was an art stu- 
dent. He was also a miner, a structural 
iron worker, a copyboy in the advertising 
department of a German newspaper. He 
wanted to be a sailor but his mother said 
nein. Since he has learned English he 
revels in Conrad, Jack London, Western 
stories. He solemnly avers that in Ger- 
man he reads Gerhart Hauptmann and, of 
course, Goethe, Schiller. 

After his first haphazard fisticuffing suc- 
cess Max became, in comparatively short 
time, Germany’s champion. 

He stands 6 ft., 1 in.; weighs a little 
over 185; is 23. For newsphotographers he 
poses willingly on horses, in trees, with 
dogs or cats, but never with a woman. 
Unmarried; he was once quoted as saying: 
“Marriage is such a serious and important 
venture that one should contemplate it for 
a lifetime before deciding whether to 
make the plunge. That’s what I’m engaged 
in doing.” 

Like many another boxer he plays much 
golf. He likes cinema and has spent much 
time studying movies of Jack Dempsey’s 
fights. He wears a gold wrist-watch with 
a black silk band. In his upper jaw he 
carries two large adjacent gold teeth. 
When he speaks he gesticulates gracefully. 


Uzcudun. Paulino Uzcudun, “Cham- 
pion of Europe,” is training in Hoosick 
Falls, N. Y., birthplace of William F. 
Carey, who succeeded Promoter Rickard 
at Madison Square Garden. Last week 
Promoter Carey visited him there. Unlike 
Schmeling, Uzcudun, a Basque woodchop- 
per who wore shoes for. the first time at 
the age of 24,-is almost always noisy. He 
likes to sing and dance, both of which he 
did last week in honor of the Carey visit. 
He claims to be the champion woodchop- 
per of the world. When Max Schmeling 
heard this, he tried to chop wood, too, but 
desisted after he struck nearer his foot 
than the log. Pauline Uzcudun, sister of 
Paulino, is also a Basque woodchopper and 
weighs 220 lb. Uzcudun likes to have 
women around his camp, big and little, 
relatives or not (see cut). 

The Uzcudun style consists of many 
wild gyrations, of leading with rights. 
He is no boxer as Tunney was a boxer, 
but he is an oppugnant fighter with a fine 
disregard for other people’s punches. He 
was assuring everyone who would listen 
last week that he would defeat Schmeling 
with no trouble. Schmeling said he would 
defeat Uzcudun, intended doing it with his 
left although he might with his right. 
Uzcudun’s known ability to “take it” 
(stand punishment), and _ uncertainty 
whether Schmeling can “take it” or not, 
was what made Uzcudun a 7-to-5 favorite 
in last week’s betting. 

Campolo. Perhaps the most interested 
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spectator of the Schmeling-Uzcudun duel 
will be one Victorio Maria Campolo who 
last week arrived with friends in the U. S. 
from the Argentine. He stands 6 ft., 64 
in.; weighs 225 lb.; scorns everybody’s 
boxing ability but his own. Of his country- 
man Luis Firpo he said last week: “He is 
fat, he is disgusting, he weighs 275 pounds 
and looks like a wine barrel. But he in- 
tended coming to New York last spring 
anyway. He will not now because I am 
here.” 

Campolo enjoys the distinction of being 
already rich. Son of a South American 
cotton-grower he has had three auto- 
mobiles since he first learned to drive. The 
late great Tex Rickard had heard of him 
but just as he intended bringing him to 
the U. S. Campolo was knocked out by 
Nebraska’s Monte Munn. He intends re- 
trieving his laurels next month by fighting 
the winner of the Heeney-Maloney fight 


© Keystene 
UzcuDUN & FRIEND 
He likes to sing and dance. 


He said that if he were knocked out in the 
U. S. he would immediately return to the 
Argentine. 

: 
Peace? 

Since their last split, after their 1926 
football game, Harvard and Princeton 
have not participated in dual contests in 
any sport. Last week, however, sports- 
men thought they saw first signs of a 
rapprochement in these two occurrences: 
Princeton Athletic Director Charles W. 
Kennedy was invited to officiate at the 
Harvard-Yale v. Oxford-Cambridge dual 
track meet. He accepted. Harvard Ath- 
letic Director William J. Bingham was in- 
vited to officiate at the Princeton-Cornell 
v. Oxford-Cambridge dual track meet. He 
too accepted. 

Bunion Derby 

Big feet can run far. Last week one 
John Salo, plodding Passaic, N. J., police- 
man, reached Los Angeles, where he had 
pegged from Manhattan. His running had 
not been in vain, for he was winner of 
C. C. (“Cash and Carry”) Pyle’s trans- 
continental, bunion derby. In a burst of 
finishing speed, Runner Salo galloped 26 
miles around Wrigley Field, while ten 
thousand Californians cheered, hooted, 
whistled. His cross-country time: 526 hr., 
57 min., 30 sec. His winning purse: 
$25,000. 





How was the air this A.M. 
when you opened up your store? 


No one factor contributes so much to good 
store keeping and profitable management as Ilg 
Electric Ventilation for providing healthful, 
sanitary air conditions in your store — in any 


kind of weather — summer or winter. 


Everyone works better and feels better where 
there’s an Ilg Electric Ventilator. Customers linger, 
come oftener, and buy more. Your entire store 
presents a more appetizing appeal. Fruits, vegeta- 
bles, and other perishable goods keep fresh much 
longer. Bakery goods and package merchandise do 
not dry out so quickly — and the evils of dry, stale 


air and contaminating odors don’t get a chance to 
eat into your profits. 


For bigger returns on your investment put 
an Ilg Electric Ventilator in your store. Make sure 
it’s an Ilg — it’s painted green — the only electric 
ventilator made with a fully enclosed, self-cooled 
motor. Made, tested, sold and guaranteed as a com- 
plete unit, and costs but a few cents a day to operate. 

Ask your electrical goods’ dealer for a de- 
monstration or clip, sign and mail the 
coupon for 32-page, illustrated booklet. 


Corrects 
Bad Air Conditions 
ce - @&- @BU- Pe OH - NHN 


Without obligation send me your 32-page, illustrated book. 
I am interested in Ilg Electric Ventilation as applied to the 


subject checked. 


FOR OFFICES, STORES, FACTORIES, THEATRES, m 
HOMES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, RESTAURANTS, ETC. Name « 


Ilg Electric Ventilating Co. eadinmenian 


2847 No. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Hil. (J Office 4 D Store ; ( Factory oO Public Building _ ~( Home Kitchen 
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Pleasure 
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© 1929, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 








